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A CLOUD BEGAN TO COVER THE SUN WHOLLY SLOWLY WHOLLY. — JOYCE. 
by Patterson Van Fleet 


The Aesthetics of James Joyce's Ulysses 


Sot STEIN 


T a meeting of the James 

Joyce Society in 1950, the 

master’s birthday was cel- 
ebrated by several score of the pious. 
The worshippers were of two kinds, 
each kind representative of a way in 
which men have responded to Joyce’s 
work. A sober gentleman read a 
paper on the similarities between 
Einstein’s and Joyce’s conception of 
simultaneity, one of many such pap- 
ers that trace influences, similarities, 
differences, and endless references. 
With the aid of Hanley’s Word In- 
dex, such scholars and vocabulary 
statisticians have traced an adjec- 
tive or a piece of soap through its 
various appearances in Ulysses. After 
much research, scholars have offered 
complex explications of the text, 
some of them valid and interesting, 
some of them farfetched and unin- 
teresting. Others have told us at 
great length about the time in Paris 
that they shared a cup of tea with 
Joyce or about their fabulous col- 
lections of Joyceana. All of this is 
undoubtedly great fun for the par- 
ticipants. Some of these pursuits, if 
not entirely intelligent, are at least 
mildly intellectual. 

The second portion of the Joyce 
Society meeting was devoted to an 
entirely different kind of pursuit: 
Joyce’s work was read. It was read 
aloud, first by Mary Colum and then 
by the recorded voice of Joyce him- 
self. Some members of the audience 
sat enraptured throughout the read- 
ings, laughing occasionally, solemn 
now and again, always enjoying 


themselves. This type of Joyce ad- 
mirer is content to vent his feelings 
in a prolonged and satisfied “‘aaaah.” 
Appreciation is all that one can ask 
of non-critics. If on reading Joyce 
they have a valuable experience, 
that is enough. But experience and 
criticism are not the same. 

Thus we find two types of Joyce 
enthusiasts, the kind that is satisfied 
with experiencing the Gestalt of 
Ulysses and the kind that is busy 
discovering clues, themes, allegories, 
and allusions. An important task, 
however, remains for the critic: it is 
he who must provide the link be- 
tween his experience and the text. 
In order to do so he must not only 
understand the text, but he must 
also be able to analyze the particu- 
lar experience aroused by the book 
before the connection can be made. 

This last remark may disturb 
those who believe, and rightly so, 
that aesthetic experiences cannot be 
described precisely in words. But the 
qualities’ of different experiences 


1A difficulty is created by introducing an abstract 
word like “‘quality” into a study of the feelings in- 
duced by literary works, but this difficulty cannot be 
avoided; the term is central to the entire discussion. 
It should be understood as signifying a “characteristic 
attribute” of an experience. Perhaps the qualms en- 
gendered in the reader by the use of this term would 
be lessened if he were to observe the ease with which 
musicians understand each other when they speak of 
the quality of a sound or of an instrument. In this 
connection, it is interesting to note that, in acoustics, 
“quality” signifies “the texture of a tone, dependent 
on its overtone content, which distinguishes it from 
others of the same pitch and loudness” (American 
College Dictionary, text edition, New York, 1948, p. 
990). In phonetics, “quality” stands for “the timbre 
or tonal color which distinguishes one speech sound 
from another and remains essentially constant for 
each sound, even in different voices” (Ibid.). We use 
“tone” and “overtone” in talking about our percep- 
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can be distinguished from each 
other. We admit this when we ac- 
knowledge that not only do different 
works give us different xsthetic ex- 
periences but also that different 
kinds of feelings are evoked in us by 
a single work. Our present task is 
to discover the different qualities of 
feeling aroused by Ulysses and to 
trace those qualities of feeling to 
their sources in the text. 


II 

Feelings are ephemeral and elude 
analysis, yet it is possible to perceive 
that some feelings are similar to 
others. On the basis of this perceived 
similarity, we may categorize our 
feelings. For instance, each experi- 
ence of fear is unique, yet all experi- 
ences of fear are more like each 
other than they are like any other 
particular feeling. We use the term 
“fear” because of a common quality 
in all fearsome experiences and be- 
cause it serves to distinguish these ex- 
periences from others such as rage 
or joy. 

It is this writer’s hypothesis that 
it is possible similarly to categorize 
the many varied qualities of feeling 
evoked by imaginative literature. A 
categorization of this sort would not 
be mere critical sport; it would have 
several possible uses. 

First, it would enable the critic 
to counteract some of the unfortu- 
nate tendencies of recent criticism. 
The study of ambiguity and textual 
complexity has caused some critics 
to imply that because certain works 
are ambiguous and complex they 
tion of literary works and should feel no compunc- 
tions about using “quality” in reference to studies 
in which scientific precision is not welcome and in 


which intuition plays a large part even in the case 
of critics who feign objectivity. 
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ought to produce rich and varied 
zsthetic experiences in the reader. 
This method of inducing the likeli- 
hood of experience from the com- 
plexity of the text is as illogical as 
saying, “See how complex this man’s 
ideas are; he ought to be a splendid 
conversationalist.” A more valuable 
process would be to begin, ‘This 
man is a splendid conversationalist,” 
and then, in answer to the question 
“Why?,” analysis of his talk might 
show that his ideas were interesting 
and that he presented them skillful- 
ly. This last process removes the 
“ought-to-be” factor and starts with 
what is primary: the fine conversa- 
tion. Our approach to literature can 
be the same. We start from the ex- 
perience, and our investigation then 
takes us to whatever in the text 
caused or intensified the experience. 
In other words, our direction should 
be from experience to text, rather 
than the reverse. 

This process of categorization has 
another use. It gives the critic a cri- 
terion for judgment that depends on 
the actual experiences induced by a 
given work. The proposed categories 
can serve as guides to the extent, 
richness, and variety of the zsthetic 
experience. 

There is a third function of a 
categorization of zxsthetic experi- 
ence into types. Such categorization 
enables us to find out if there are any 
kinds of experience peculiar to the 
literature of a given age. For in- 
stance, it gives us a new way of an- 
swering the question: “What char- 
acterizes contemporary literature?” 
when we find that certain qualities 
of feeling are evoked frequently by 
recent works and were evoked in- 
frequently or not at all by works of 
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art written before, say, the present 
century. 

The category of zsthetic feeling 
that is characteristic of some of the 
best fiction of the twentieth century 
concerns the relations of various mo- 
ments of time to one another. Feel- 
ings evoked by memories seeping into 
consciousness, by the juxtaposition 
of inner time to clock time, by the 
fluid lapping of the stream of con- 
sciousness against the present mo- 
ment, and, in general, by the read- 
er’s apprehension of a distortion in 
the chronological order of events, 
can be grouped together because of 
their similarity. Such a group might 
be said to have a temporal poe 
of feeling. 

This kind of feeling is predomi- 
nant in the works of Proust, Vir- 
ginia Woolf, and James Joyce. In 
focusing our attention on a work 
by one of these writers, James 
Joyce’s Ulysses, it will be shown how 
the proposed hypotheses help us to 
understand the experiences evoked 


by this book. 


III 

In Ulysses, the temporal quality 
of feeling is strongest when the form 
is completely that of the interior 
monologue, as in the meanderings of 
Bloom’s consciousness or in Stephen’s 
as he strolls along the beach, or in 
Molly’s magnificent monologue at 
the end. Even in sections written in 
another form, the feeling of time 
becomes momentarily dominant, as 
in the schoolroom scene when 
Stephen, watching one of his stu- 
dents, thinks: 


Like him was I, these sloping shoulders, 
this gracelessness. My childhood bends beside 
me. Too far for me to lay a hand there 
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once or lightly. Mine is far and his secret 
as our eyes. Secrets, silent, secrets weary of 
their tyranny: tyrants willing to be de- 
throned. 

The sum was done. 


“The sum was done” and the feel- 
ing of time vanishes, temporarily 
submerged beneath other qualities of 
feeling that rise to the surface as we 
read on. 

The feeling of time wells up again 
and again, not only when the stream 
of consciousness calls forth memories 
of the past but also when thoughts of 
the future surge into the present. 
Bloom, on his way to the cemetery, 
watches the scene flit by outside the 
carriage window, and suddenly re- 
members that Boylan is to visit his 
wife that afternoon. We are not told 
that Bloom is thinking of Boylan. 
The only words are: “He’s coming 
in the afternoon. Her songs.” Con- 
cise, fleeting, without mentioning 
either Boylan or Molly by name, the 
words, in context, give us a feeling 
of time that no logical or chrono- 
logical presentation of the same ma- 
terial could possibly evoke. Future 
time tumbles into the present, van- 
ishes. The effect is esthetic; it can be 
evoked by fiction, not by an essay, 
nor by a philosophical discourse on 
simultaneity. 

The omission of phrases can also 
evoke the temporal form of feeling. 
Omitted phrases that we know to 
have been spoken make us aware of 
the sudden lapse of time. Notice the 
surprising and pleasing effect of 
Father Conmee’s brief encounter 
with an acquaintance: 


He walked by the treeshade of sunnywink- 
ing leaves and towards him came the wife of 
Mr. David Sheehy, M.P. 

—Very well, indeed, father. And you father? 
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The same kind of feeling also pre- 
dominates whenever the mention of 
an event or an object makes the at- 
tentive reader conscious that else- 
where something he has read about 
is happening at that very same time. 
Bloom, walking, notices: ““A cloud 
began to cover the sun wholly slow- 
ly wholly. Grey. Far.” The rhythm 
and the repetition in “wholly slow- 
ly wholly” prolong the moment of 
contemplation, allowing the reader 
to become aware that Stephen, 
standing on the tower, is seeing this 
same cloud at the same moment: “A 
cloud began to cover the sun slow- 
ly, shadowing the boy in deeper 
green.” 


IV 

Ulysses, a book to be taken seri- 
ously, is not a book to be taken 
somberly. It is a great comedy. But 
its comic effect is not due to the 
many puns, jokes, and delightful in- 
congruities which we would find 
funny were we to come across them 
elsewhere. It is necessary to find in it 
those elements of the comic quality 
of feeling that could properly be 
considered zxsthetic. 

The comic element in a work of 
art has been interpreted by Mark 
Van Doren in a way that is useful 
to us in considering comedy as a 
quality of feeling. Mr. Van Doren 
contends that comedy concerns talk, 
endlessly bubbling talk focused not 
on actuality, but on the possibility of 
all things being true. Comedy 
doesn’t seek the truth because the 
truth closes conversation and pre- 
vents the infinite exploration of pos- 
sibilities. 

Reformers, who figure in much 
of the minor literature of our time, 
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are not comic; they cannot entertain 
the idea that there are other possibili- 
ties than the one that they happen to 
be entranced with at the time. 
Ulysses, full of Irishmen who love to 
talk, has only a single character who 
is a reformer—the Citizen, and his 
proposals arouse only a feeling of 
contempt. Even Bloom, with his in- 
finite schemes for social improve- 
ments, for making Dublin life more 
comfortable, with his endless ideas 
for making money, for erecting his 
utopian Flowerville, never commits 
himself to a plan of action. Were he 
to try to act, he would evoke pathos. 
But Bloom does not act; he is a comic 
character, not a reformer. 

The kidding between Mulligan, 
Haines, and Stephen in the very first 
chapter induces the comic feeling 
that will be re-experienced frequent- 
ly in the rest of the book. The ver- 
bal crossfire is just serious enough to 
make it important rather than 
trivial, comic rather than merely 
funny. In the library scene “They 
talked seriously of mocker’s serious- 
ness.” Talking, endlessly talking and 
arguing, they avoid the single truth 
that is death to the comic spirit. 
Stephen parades his hypotheses about 
Shakespeare, but when he is cornered 
by John Eglinton’s “Do you believe 
your own theory?” his prompt an- 
swer is “No.” But he goes right on 
talking about it. Like Jack Tanner 
in Man and Superman, comic char- 
acters are doomed to keep on talk- 
ing. 

In the “Wandering Rocks” epi- 
sode, Simon Dedalus, Father Cow- 
ley, and Ben Dollard revive the 
comic spirit by their verbal thrusts 
and counter-thrusts. The whole 
chapter, a kaleidoscopic image of 
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Dublin in eighteen scenes, goes on 
and on without any conclusive ac- 
tion. The chapter doesn’t really end; 
it merely stops with “the salute of 
Almidano Artifoni’s sturdy trousers 
swallowed by a closing door.” In 
the “Cyclops” episode, the comic 
feeling again appears in the fore- 
ground with the never-decisive ban- 
tering between the characters. 

Joyce himself joins in the endless 
exchange. In the midst of a heated 
exchange between his characters, he 
inserts his 

Punkt 


and then allows the chatter to sweep 
right on. 

Another method Joyce uses to 
elicit comic feelings is his explora- 
tion of the possibilities of words. The 
librarian, hearing the call to duty, 
exits “Swiftly rectly creaking rectly 
rectly he was rectly gone.” 

Joyce as comic artist explores not 
only the possibilities of words but 
the possibilities of things ad infini- 
tum. 


And all came with nimbi and aureoles and 
gloriae, bearing palms and harps and swords 
and olive crowns, in robes whereon were 
woven the blessed symbols of their efficacies, 
inkhorns, arrows, loaves, cruses, fetters, axes, 
trees, bridges, babes in a bathtub, shells, 
wallets, shears, keys, dragons, lilies, buck- 
shot, beards, hogs, lamps, bellows, beehives, 
soupladles, stars, snakes, anvils, boxes of 
vaseline, bells, crutches, forceps, stag’s 
horns, watertight boots, hawks, millstones, 
eyes on a dish, wax candles, aspergills, uni- 
corns. 


The lists that recur throughout 
Ulysses are not funny in the way 
a joke is funny. They evoke mirth 
because the comic tone has been set 
earlier and the reader’s disposition 
to laugh at this type of exploration 
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lingers in the background, ready to 
respond to the lists, or the banter, or 
Joyce’s comic interventions, when- 
ever they occur. 

Familiarity with a joke or a pun 
dulls the reader’s response to each 
successive reading but the comic 
spirit evokes a richer response, a 
more profound enjoyment with each 
subsequent reading. And the comic 
effect is cumulative. It is incited so 
often that by the time we encounter 
the two masterful chapters at the 
end, we are ready to respond at once 
when we come upon exploratory 


talk. 


Why did absence of light disturb him 
less than presence of noise? 

Because of the surety of the sense of touch 
in his firm full masculine feminine passive 
active hand. 


And again: 


The name on the label is Plumtree. A plum- 
tree in a meatpot, registered trademark. Be- 
ware of imitations. Peatmot. Trumplee. 
Montpat. Plamtroo. 


Finally, the comic spirit rises to 
a climax in the rolling, tumbling 
talk of Molly’s mental peregrinations 
as her mind explores the day’s events, 
the events of her past, and the won- 
derful, terrible, happy, unhappy 
possibilities of the endless, endless 
future. 


V 

Among writers of commercial 
fiction it is generally believed that 
a character should be presented in a 
manner that will permit the reader 
to identify himself easily with the 
character. That this notion should 
be held by unimportant writers is 
not at all strange. That it should be 
held by serious critics and by pro- 
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fessors of literature is quite surpris- 
ing. Identification does not induce 
an zxsthetic feeling that is somehow 
different from the feeling we have 
in life when we identify ourselves 
with other people. 

But there is an zxsthetic emotion 
associated with identification, a qual- 
ity of feeling that I call dual per- 
spective after the technique em- 
ployed to induce the feeling. 

Although we may feel some of the 
emotions that a character feels, we 
never become that character. That 
is, we are never limited only to the 
feelings of the characters. As read- 
ers, we not only feel the emotions of 
the characters but at the very same 
time we remain apart from those 
characters, observing them feel. We 
have these two perspectives almost 
simultaneously; and this dual per- 
ception creates an emotion that can 
properly be called zxsthetic. 

If one were to discuss this kind 
of feeling as it exists in many of the 
great imaginative works, one would 
have to be vague because this qual- 
ity of feeling pervades an entire 
work, flowing in and around other 
feelings in a way that escapes analy- 
sis no matter how certain we are that 
the feeling exists. In Ulysses, how- 
ever, there are parts here and there 
in which this feeling so completely 
dominates other qualities of feeling 
that it is possible to present illustra- 
tions of what I mean. Ulysses is par- 
ticularly interesting in this respect 
because, even though the characters 
do not have the aura of greatness of 
the tragic heroes, Joyce avoids the 
errors of the naturalistic school 
which often limit our experience to 
simple identification. 

The method of arousing the feel- 
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ing of dual perspective is usually a 
sudden shift from the objective de- 
scription of a character to a purely 
subjective feeling and then back to 
objective description again. Ex- 
amples of passages that evoke this 
quality of feeling lose the intensity 
of their effect when they are taken 
out of context because it is only our 
acceptance of one perspective that 
makes the sudden shift to another 
startling and esthetically provoca- 
tive. Keeping in mind the injustice 
we are doing to the work as a con- 
tinuum, let us look at some ex- 
amples. 

Blazes Boylan looked into the cut of her 
blouse. A young pullet. He took a red car- 
nation from the tall stemglass. 

The paragraph is complete. In the 
first sentence, we look at Boylan’s 
action as observers. The next phrase 
is from Boylan’s stream of conscious- 
ness. The last sentence thrusts us out 
of his mind and makes us observers 
again. Witness: 

Blazes Boylan looked into the cut of her 
blouse. A young pullet. He took a red car- 
nation from the tall stemglass. 

Let us look for a moment at an- 
other, longer, and more complex 
example of this form. 


Master Dignam walked along Nassau 
street, shifted the porksteaks to his other 
hand. His collar sprang up again and he 
tugged it down. The blooming stud was too 
small for the buttonhole of the shirt, bloom- 
ing end to it. He met schoolboys with 
satchels. I’m not going tomorrow either, stay 
away till Monday. He met other schoolboys. 
Do they notice I’m in mourning? Uncle 
Barney said he’d get it into the paper to- 
night. Then they’ll all see it in the paper 
and read my name printed and pa’s name. 


In the first two sentences, the per- 
spective is objective. Then we get a 
thought of Master Dignam’s. Then: 
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an objective sentence; a thought of 
his; objective sentence; three 
thoughts of his. The rapid shift back 
and forth is clearly responsible for 
an effect that is not only zsthetic 
but is different from the other zs- 
thetic feelings that we have dis- 
cussed. 

Another instance of dual perspec- 
tive: 


—No, Ned Lambert gasped, I caught a 
. cold night before . . . blast your soul 
. . . might before last . . . and there was 
a hell of a lot of draught... 
He held his handkerchief ready for the 


coming... 


—I was. 
fieele 2s 
Chow! 


.. this morning. . 
what do you call 
. . » Mother of Moses! 


Sometimes the effect is evoked in a 
more subtle manner: 


Mrs. M’Guinness, stately, silverhaired, 
bowed to Father Conmee from the farther 
footpath along which she sailed. And Father 
Conmee smiled and _ saluted. How did 
she do? 


In the process of critical analysis 
we can see that the perspective of 
the last phrase is different from that 
of the preceding ones. The two view- 
points, coming so close together, 
evoke the quality of feeling called 
dual perspective. 


. poor 
ee st. 


VI 

When we say, “I feel as if the 
walls are closing in on me,” we are 
expressing a specific feeling about 
the relations of spaces to each other. 
At a pole opposite to this claustro- 
phobic reaction, we sometimes have 
a feeling when we stretch that, by 
reaching our hands out, and out still 
further, we could encompass great 
masses of space. Feelings of this sort, 
when evoked by literature, have a 
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common essence which can be cate- 
gorized as the spatial quality of 
feeling. 

This quality of feeling seems to 
be caused more often and more in- 
tensely by the works of Franz Kafka, 
particularly by The Trial and The 
Metamorphosis, than by the works 
of any other twentieth-century 
writer. It is present often enough in 
the reading of Ulysses to deserve 
mention here. The feeling appears in 
its simplest form in thoughts like 
“There is no-one in Dublin would 
lend me fourpence.”” Memory flashes 
half a dozen scenes before us when 
we read “no-one in Dublin.” Mo- 
mentarily, we bring together in the 
present those various places of pre- 
vious experience. This type of 
phrase, conventional as it is, be- 
comes more meaningful in a work 
like Ulysses because Joyce prepares 
us for it by presenting us with so 
much of Dublin and with so many 
of its people. 

There are other parts in the book, 
however, where the feeling of space 
is evoked in a new way by Joyce. For 
instance, the “Wandering Rocks” 
episode, by presenting so many 
places that are continually inter- 
woven in our experience by allu- 
sions and cross-references, heightens 
this particular quality of feeling. 
Several references to a dreadful 
catastrophe in New York (the burn- 
ing of an excursion boat) bring an- 
other city into focus just as the 
Homeric allusions force the places of 
Ulysses’ wanderings to become part 
of our Dublin experience, enlarging 
our feelings of both space and time. 
Bloom’s stream of consciousness at 
Dignam’s burial encompasses “Fu- 
nerals all over the world everywhere 
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every minute. Shovelling them un- 
der by the cartload doublequick. 
Thousands every hour. Too many in 
the world.” 

The feeling of space mingles with 
the feeling of time as Bloom medi- 
tates... 


Mina Purefoy swollen belly on a bed groan- 
ing to have a child tugged out of her. One 
born every second somewhere. Others dying 
every second. Since I fed the birds five min- 
utes. Three hundred kicked the bucket. 
Other three hundred born, washing the blood 
off, all are washed in the blood of the lamb, 
bawling maaaaaa. 

Cityful passing away, other cityful com- 
ing, passing away too: other coming on, 
passing on. Houses, lines of houses, streets, 
miles of pavements, piledup bricks, stones. 
Changing hands. This owner, that. Land- 
lord never dies they say. Other steps into 
his shoes when he gets his notice to quit. 
They buy the place up with gold and still 
they have all the gold. Swindle in it some- 
where. Piled up in cities, worn away age 
after age. Pyramids in sand. Built on bread 


and onions. Slaves Chinese wall. Babylon. Big 


stones left. Round towers. Rest rubble, 
sprawling suburbs, jerrybuilt, Kerhan’s 
mushroom houses, built of breeze. Shelter 
for the night. 


Vil 

One of the dominant feelings 
aroused by a few of the major poems 
of our time (notably Eliot’s “The 
Hollow Men,” “Ash Wednesday,” 
and the brilliant third section of Dy- 
lan Thomas’ ““Ceremony after a Fire 
Raid”) is the particular one that 
accompanies participation in a ritual. 
Conventional prose cannot elicit this 
response because the rhythm and the 
tone that evoke it are essentially 
poetic. 

One of two methods seems neces- 
sary for the stimulation of the feel- 
ing of ritual: the repetition of 
words, phrases, or acts, or a use or 
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adaptation of phrases from religious 
rituals and habitual actions. In 
Ulysses, Joyce uses both. 

The first method, that of repeti- 
tion, is employed in Molly’s rambling 
soliloquy. This monologue is punc- 
tuated periodically by the one word 
that is Molly’s chief symbol, “tyes,” 
the word that evokes her spirit of 
affirmation and that indicates her 
acceptance of all things and all men. 
The word, when it appears, intensi- 
fies the effect of all of its previous 
appearances and unites all the sub- 
ject matter that has come in be- 
tween. It is Molly’s key word and it 
is the key stimulus of our feelings at 
the beginning of the “Penelope” epi- 
sode, at the high points, and at the 
end. 

But most of the appearances of 
this quality of feeling in Ulysses are 
different from the feeling of ritual 
that is aroused by the Eliot and 
Thomas poems, and by the “yes” of 
Molly Bloom. It can best be de- 
scribed as a feeling of playful rather 
than serious ritual, of mock ritual, 
and is in keeping with the comic 
tone of the work as a whole. Par- 
ticipation in mock ritual is not par- 
ticipation in the ritual of a faith 
but in a ritual that is a taunt, a jibe, 
a satiric take-off on that faith. On 
the very first page, Mulligan holds 
aloft the shaving bowl on which a 
razor and a mirror lie crossed and 
intones the beginning of the mass: 
“Introibo ad altare Dei.” Later, he 
hacks through the fry on a dish and 
slaps it onto three plates, chanting, 
In nomine Patris et Filii et Spiritus 
Sancti,” before sitting down to par- 
take of the food. In the “‘Circe” epi- 
sode, Stephen, flourishing his ash- 
plant, chants the asperges. The long 
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passage of mock ritual in “Cyclops” 
that begins ‘And last, beneath a 
canopy of cloth of gold came the 
reverend Father O’Flynn” is a won- 
derful example of how an exagger- 
ated style can evoke this feeling. 
Joyce can arouse this feeling with- 
out alluding to the rituals of the 
Church. In “Circe” we read: 


Bloom 

(In Svengali’’s fur overcoat, with folded 
arms and Napoleonic forelock, frowns in 
ventriloquial exorcism with piercing eagle 
- towards the door. Then, rigid, with 
eft foot advanced, he makes a swift pass 
with impelling fingers and gives the sign of 
past master, drawing his right arm down- 
wards from his left shoulder.) Go, go, go, I 
conjure you, whoever you are. 


Probably the best example of text 
that evokes a feeling of mock ritual 
is the beginning of “The Oxen of 
the Sun,” a joyous invocation to the 
Goddess of Fertility on the birth of 
a boy. 

DESHIL HOLLES EAMUS. 
HOLLES EAMUS. 
EAMUS. 

Send us, bright one, light one, Horhorn, 
quickening and wombfruit. Send us, bright 
one, light one, Horhorn, quickening and 
wombfruit. Send us, bright one, light one, 
Horhorn, quickening and wombfruit. 

Hoopsa, boyaboy, hoopsa! Hoopsa, boya- 
boy, hoopsa! Hoopsa, boyaboy, Hoopsa! 


Vill 

Parody is familiar to everyone 
who has been exposed to college hu- 
mor magazines which delight in do- 
ing take-offs on highly stylized pub- 
lications such as The Readers’ Digest, 
Time, Life, and tabloid newspapers. 
The attitudes of parody are varied, 
ranging from mild amusement at the 
style of the original publication to a 
serious distaste for the content. 
Joyce’s use of parody runs the gamut 
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from one extreme to the other. Be- 
cause the enjoyment of the parody 
of content is lessened with repeated 
readings, Joyce emphasized parody 
of manner rather than of material. 
Parody, as a quality of feeling, is 
evoked continually by the first half 
of the “Nausicaa” episode. Joyce 
uses a mock-Victorian style, free- 
flowing, sentimental, full of clichés, 
and appropriate to the mind and the 


manner of the central character, 
Gerty MacDowell. 


The, summer evening had begun to fold the 
world in its mysterious embrace. Far away 
in the west the sun was setting and the last 
glow of all too fleeting day lingered lovingly 
on sea and strand, on the proud promontory 
of dear old Howth guarding as ever the 
waters of the bay, on the weedgrown rocks 
along Sandymount shore and, last but not 
least, on the quiet church whence there 
streamed forth at times upon the stillness 
the voice of prayer to her who is in her 
pure radiance a beacon ever to the storm- 
tossed heart of man, Mary, star of the sea. 


The form of Joyce’s favorite epi- 
sode, “Ithaca,” is a parody of scien- 
tific methods and language. In the 
form of questions and answers, this 
episode describes actions and feel- 
ings in the precise, detailed jargon 
of science. The feeling of parody is 
continuous here, sometimes mingling 
with other qualities of feeling, but 
remaining in the foreground of our 
esthetic perception more often than 
not. 

The least successful attempt to 
evoke a feeling of parody is the 
“Oxen of the Sun” chapter, particu- 
larly the parodies of styles of writ- 
ing peculiar to individuals in our 
literary history. Some of these styles 
(Bunyan, Sterne, Carlyle) are easy 
to detect. Others necessitate a stu- 
dious scrutiny of the text, familiar- 
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ity with the style parodied, and per- 
haps even Stuart Gilbert’s identifi- 
cations, in order to be experienced. 
Much of the enjoyment of parody 
comes from the delight of discovery, 
and in much of this chapter this is 
denied to the reader. But the feeling 
of parody is revived at the end as 
Joyce gives us his take-off on the 
dithyrambic, superhot, spellbinding 
style of a Billy Sunday type of 
American evangelist. 


IX 

In A Portrait of the Artist as 
a Young Man, Joyce, speaking 
through Stephen, states his values 
explicitly. He tells us what he is 
against and what he believes in. In 
Ulysses, Joyce is more the artist and 
less the essayist. His values here are 
implicit, woven into the characteri- 
zations and into the fabric of the 
work. One cannot say, “I know 
what Joyce believes.” One can say, 
however, “I feel, or I sense what 
Joyce believes.” Joyce’s values, inso- 
far as they are experienced zstheti- 
cally rather than understood intel- 
lectually, are proper subjects for dis- 
cussion as a form of feeling. Thus, 
in an esthetic analysis, we can speak 
of felt values. 

One of the fundamental assump- 
tions of Christianity is that man is 
basically evil. The Enlightenment, 
on the other hand, thought man to 
be good by nature and infinitely per- 
fectable. Joyce synthesizes these two 
main assumptions of Western 
thought. In reading Ulysses we do 
not feel that Joyce believes man to 
be basically either evil or good. In- 
stead, Joyce seems to imply that both 
are true and that we must accept 
and honor this duality in the nature 
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of man. In effect, he says: Man is, 
love him. 

This felt value abounds in the 
whole of Ulysses but it is most poig- 
nant in passages such as the follow- 
ing one in which Stephen is think- 
ing about the awkward pupil stand- 
ing in front of him in the classroom. 


Ugly and futile: lean neck and tangled 
hair and a stain of ink, a snail’s bed. Yet 
someone had loved him, borne him in her 
arms and in her heart. But for her the race 
of the world would have trampled him un- 
der foot, a squashed boneless snail. She had 
loved his weak watery blood drained from 
her own. Was that then real? The only true 
thing in life? 


Love, the acceptance of frailty 
and strength, weakness and virtue, 
pervades Ulysses like a fluid that 
touches all, faintly but reassuringly, 
encompassing and binding together 
the molecules of men. Mr. Alding- 
ton, who thought that Joyce used 
his gifts to disgust us with mankind, 
was grossly insensitive to the spirit 
of Ulysses. Joyce’s contempt for 
Dublin and for the ways in which 
Dubliners live is submerged under 
his love of the town and of the peo- 
ple. Man lernt nichts kennen als was 
man liebt, said Goethe. Joyce under- 
stood his fellow Dubliners in a way 
as deep and warm as that of two 
good friends who sit quietly in a 
room, letting their silence communi- 
cate as no words can. 

Joyce, possessed by his art, was dis- 
possessed by his society. An exile, his 
principal beliefs were anti-beliefs; 
that is, as one reads Ulysses, one per- 
ceives values that are beliefs in the 
sense that they oppose the values of 
others. Joyce’s contempt for middle- 
class values is apparent in the scene 
where Mr. Deasy tells Stephen that 
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the proudest boast of an Englishman 
is “I paid my way. I never borrowed 
a shilling in my life. Can you feel 
that? I owe nothing. Can you?” We 
can, but not in the way that Mr. 
Deasy would have us feel, only in 
the way that Joyce makes us feel. 

Novels about anti-Semitism tell 
us how we ought to feel about anti- 
Semitism. Joyce doesn’t state his 
values but makes us feel them. Mr. 
Deasy’s anti-Semitic harangue, con- 
ventional and emotional, is coun- 
tered by Stephen’s calm answer. “A 
merchant ... is one who buys 
cheap and sells dear, jew or gentile, 
is he not?” J. J. O’Molloy mocks 
only himself and his kind when he 
says, “When in doubt persecute 
Bloom.” 

Joyce’s attitude towards the 
Church has been commented on by 
others. His attitude toward mobs is 
as apprehensive as Shakespeare’s. 
When a mob speaks in the “Circe” 
scene, it roars: “Lynch him. Roast 
him. He’s as bad as Parnell was.” 
And Joyce’s attitude toward roman- 
tic love is felt when Gerty Mac- 
Dowell thinks: 


He would be tall with broad shoulders (she 
had always admired tall men for a husband) 
with glistening white teeth under his care- 
fully trimmed sweeping moustache and they 
would go on the continent for their honey- 
moon (three wonderful weeks!) and then, 
when they settled down in a nice snug and 
cosy little homely house, every morning they 
would both have brekky, simple but per- 
fectly served, for their own two selves and 
before he went out for business he would 
give his dear little wifey a good hearty hug 
and gaze for a moment deep down into her 
eyes. 


D4 
I have attempted to break down 
my experience into several of the 
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predominant qualities of feeling 
evoked by Ulysses.? But these forms 
of feeling are only parts of the total 
experience, not the Gestalt. There 
are many minor qualities of feeling 
which defy categorization except in 
that they can be labeled the prod- 
ucts of Joyce’s varied techniques of 
description. For instance, Joyce uses 
onomatopoeia frequently, as in the 
following: 


Grossbooted draymen rolled barrels dull- 
thudding out of Prince’s stores and bumped 
them up on the brewery float. On the 
brewery float bumped dullthudding barrels 
rolled by grossbooted draymen out of 
Prince’s stores. 


Another way in which Joyce 
perks the senses zsthetically is to 
change the part of speech of a word 
from the way it would appear in 
ordinary description. 


He stood a moment unseeing by the cold 
black marble bowl while before him and 
behind two worshippers dipped furtive hands 
in the low tide of holy water. 


In literal description, the two wor- 
shippers would dip their hands fur- 
tively. Here, the “furtive hands” 
provokes a more intense response. 
Another, more characteristically 
Joycean, method is the fabrication 
of composite descriptive words. 
“Father Conmee doffed his silk hat, 
as he took leave, at the jet beads of 
her mantilla inkshining in the sun.” 
The metaphorically accurate “ink- 
shining” creates an effect that 
“shiny like ink” cannot create. One 
encounters other such delightful 
composites when Father Conmee 
stops to chat with three little boys. 


2It has been necessary to exclude a few important 
qualities of feeling that require extensive elabora- 
tion. These will be dealt with in a volume now in 
preparation on the zsthetics of the modern novel. 
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At one point “The boys sixeyed 
Father Conmee and laughed.” Or, 
several composite words are used to- 
gether as in a description of the 
window display in a butcher shop: 
“Flayed glasseyed sheep hung from 
their haunches, sheepsnouts bloody- 
papered sniveling nosejam on saw- 
dust.” 

The feeling of metaphoric reality 
reaches a peak in such passages as 


Their dog ambled about a bank of dwin- 
dling sand, trotting, sniffing on all sides. 
Looking for something lost in a past life. 
Suddenly he made off like a bounding hare, 
ears flung back, chasing the shadow of a 
lowskimming gull. The man’s shrieked whis- 
tle struck his limp ears. He turned, bounded 
back, came nearer, trotted on twinkling 
shanks. On atfield tenney a buck, trippant, 
proper, unattired. At the lacefringe of the 
tide he halted with stiff forehoof, seaward- 
pointed ears. His snout lifted barked at the 
wavenoise, herds of seamorse. They serpent- 
ed towards his feet, curling, unfurling many 
crests, every ninth, breaking, plashing, from 
afar, from farther out, waves and waves. 

Cocklepickers. They waded a little way 
in the water and, stooping, soused their bags, 
and, lifting them again, waded out. The dog 
yelped running to them, reared up and 
pawed them, dropping on all fours, again 
reared up at them with mute bearish fawn- 
ing. Unheeded he kept by them as they came 
towards the drier sand, a rag of wolf’s 
tongue redpanting from his jaws. His 
speckled body ambled ahead of them and 
loped off at a calf’s gallop. The carcass lay 
on his path. He stopped, sniffed, stalled 
round it, brother nosing closer, went round 
it, sniffing rapidly like a dog all over the 
dead dog’s bedraggled fell. Dogskull, dog- 
sniff, eyes on the ground, moves to one great 
goal. Ah, poor dogsbody. Here lies poor 
dogsbody’s body. 


The reality of such description is 
as exciting as it is immediate. But 
Joyce doesn’t need long passages to 
create this feeling. He can do it in 


a phrase such as “. . . ripe shame- 
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faced peaches” or in the single sen- 
tence that so perfectly describes a 
student’s reaction to Stephen’s ques- 
tioning. ““The boy’s blank face asked 
the blank window.” 

Even the reality of laughter, so 
difficult to evoke by description, 
tumbles out of Joyce’s prose: 


They threw young heads back, bronze, 
gigglegold, to let freefly their laughter .. . 
Shrill, with deep laughter after bronze in 
gold, they urged each to peal after peal, 
ringing in charges, bronzegold, goldbronze, 
shrilldeep, to laughter after laughter .. . 
All flushed (O!), panting, sweating (O!), 
all breathless. 


These examples of poetic prose, 
so unnaturalistic and yet, here, so 
wonderfully natural, were chosen at 
random from the first third of 
Ulysses, which is full of such phrases. 
To quote them all in context would 
mean reproducing a goodly portion 
of the entire book. In and around 
and between these major and minor 
qualities of feeling, the senses per- 
ceive others which the rational in- 
tellect is incapable of analyzing. The 
book is a symphonic structure, as it 
were, evoking all of these feelings, 
intertwining them in the polyphon- 
ous harmony of the whole. 


XI 

If we use our experience as the 
starting point of criticism, we can 
also criticize those parts of a text 
which limit or prevent experience. 
For instance, several commentators 
have noted that the tired, slow- 
moving style of the “Eumaeus” epi- 
sode makes their minds wander, or 
makes them actually tired, and that 
they find it impossible to read the 
entire chapter without losing in- 
terest. The zxsthetic feeling of weari- 
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ness that Joyce wanted to evoke 
turns out to be an actual feeling of 
weariness. This experiment in form 
is not successful. 

On the same grounds, the “Oxen 
of the Sun” episode, though inter- 
esting in parts, is unsuccessful as a 
whole. Joyce wanted to create a 
form that would parallel the con- 
ception, gestation, and birth of a 
child with the development of the 
English language from its chaotic 
beginnings through the various 
styles of the masters to its use in the 
present. Not only does one fail to 
experience this parallel, but the nar- 
rative itself is difficult to follow. 
Perhaps Joyce tried to do too much 
in this chapter or did not find a 
form that could adequately induce 
the complex of feelings that he was 
striving to create. 

If we are to use experienceability 
as a criterion, even the wonderful 
last episode has some faults, though 
minor ones. The chapter contains a 
number of visual blocks, that is, 
words that stop our stream of ex- 
perience and make us momentarily 
conscious of the fact that they are 
composed of letters on paper. Words 
should be read, not seen. But Joyce, 
in his desire to eliminate all punc- 
tuation in this chapter, committed 
an error: he made us see words. For 
instance, “we'd” without an apos- 
trophe is read “‘wed,” “she’d” with- 
out an apostrophe reads “shed,” and 
so on. Startled by the sudden break 
in meaning, we find that the word 
surrenders its function of creating 
experience. Individual numbers, in- 
stead of being written out, appear 
in number form, as in “‘1 kiss would 
send them all spinning.” We read 
this as “I” and stop as soon as we 
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sense our error or else we have to 
pause and see “l” as “one.” This, 
too, is an unnecessary visual block. 


XII 

The term ‘“multi-leveled” has 
been used by some critics recently in 
connection with fiction to convey 
the idea that a work contains a 
multiplicity of themes, subjects, 
meanings, or analogies. In this paper, 
however, we have concerned our- 
selves with multiplicity in connec- 
tion with the variety of qualities of 
feeling induced by the reading of a 
particular work. 

We have not yet asked ourselves 
how this variety of forms in 
Ulysses functions. In order to ac- 
complish this it will be necessary to 
consider first the function of the 
bare bones of the story, of the nar- 
rative level, in a complex novel of 
this sort. 

Kenneth Burke has said that form 
is the creation of an appetite in the 
mind of the perceiver, and the ade- 
quate satisfaction of that appetite. 
Let us consider this. 

In a simple adventure story, a de- 
tective story, or in a run-of-the-mill 
novel, appetites (or tensions) are 
created in the form of the questions, 
“who?” “what?” “where?” “when?” 
“why?” and “how?” These ques- 
tions are answered by events that 
occur in the narrative level. 

““Multi-leveled” fiction operates 
quite differently. The tensions that 
are created by the narrative level 
cannot be relieved by the disclosure 
of information; they can only be 
satisfied by experiencing the quali- 
ties of feeling that we have been 
dealing with here. Multi-leveled 
works by Kafka, Proust, and Vir- 
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ginia Woolf, for instance, do not 
produce a satisfactory experience if 
one reads for the story alone because 
the tensions that are created in the 
story find their zxsthetic resolution 
only in an experience of those quali- 
ties of feeling which are evoked by 
the particular book. 

Detective stories lose their inter- 
est with repeated readings because 
their tensions can be relieved by a 
knowledge of what happens and 
how it happens. The same is true of 
those novels which emphasize plot. 
But complex fiction like Ulysses, the 
tensions of which demand that we 
experience the variety of feelings 
made possible by the texture of the 
work, can be read again and again, 
increasing in interest with repeated 
readings because we know more 
about the work and can therefore 
experience more. If the experiences 
given us by Ulysses are deeper, 
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richer, and more varied than the ex- 
periences afforded by reading other 
novels, we can then judge it a great- 
er work of art. 

Critics have often praised Ulysses 
because there are so many of life’s 
materials in its fabric, because of its 
multiplicity of styles or its technical 
ingenuity, or because it is ambiguous 
or difficult enough to require endless 
study. It seems to me that a more 
proper criterion for evaluation is the 
depth and range of the zxsthetic ex- 
perience evoked by the work. True, 
a difficult novel may require study, 
but such study should not be an end 
in itself but a means toward a richer 
experience, and, ultimately, it is 
only on the basis of that experience 
that we can judge a novel as a work 
of art. The depth and range of our 
most intense zxsthetic experiences 
can then become the touchstones for 


‘our evaluation of other works. 


Incommunicado 


Henri BEAUCHAMP 


How large a niche, I did not know .. . 
(Until I felt this silence grow 

From day to week to moon to sky, 
Eternity itself seemed passing by; 
And still no echo of the boom 

My heart was pounding. If the tomb 
Should be this silent or this lone 

It can not hold my mind or bone; 

I would prefer a crowded hell 

Of frustrate lust and shrieking shell, 
A mass miasma of distress 

To sterile stalks of nothingness. ) 
How large a niche you occupied 

In my lone heart, before love died, 

I did not know until I found 

That without you there is no sound. 


“The Sisters’ of James Joyce 


MarvIN MAGALANER 


HE first three stories in 
Dubliners are bitterly realis- 
tic sketches of Dublin chil- 


dren. Beneath their crude surfaces, 
however, they are alive with a shim- 
mering web of delicate and subtle 
symbolism. It is the interplay of 
crudeness and subtlety which may 
account for the remarkable power 
which these stories have. Certainly 
this power does not reside in the 
rather ordinary plots or the slender 
characterizations. What matters, ra- 
ther, is Joyce’s treatment of sym- 
bolic themes. These stories, told in 
the first person by a boy narrator, 
stress the blighting effect of the 
Dublin environment even on nor- 
mally carefree and _ light-hearted 
youngsters. Frustration, disappoint- 
ment, perversion, and disenchant- 
ment come early in life when a ro- 
mantic nature is worn down by ugly 
reality. 

The best way to appreciate Joyce’s 
artistry is to follow one of the stories, 
“The Sisters,” from its clumsy and 
abbreviated publication in George 
Russell’s Irish Homestead’ (1904) to 
its final appearance in Dubliners.* 
The original version, submitted at 
Russell’s request,® can hardly be dig- 
nified by the name “short story”; it 
is little more than a record of a ram- 
bling conversation or two, and a de- 


1James Joyce, “The Sisters,” The Irish Homestead, 
X, 676-677 (August 13, 1904); the story is signed 
“Stephen Daedalus.” 

2James Joyce, Dubliners, New York, The Modern 
Library, (1926). 

8Stanislaus Joyce, Recollections of James Joyce by 
His Brother, New York, 1950, p. 18. 


scription of several slum dwellers of 
Dublin, running altogether to about 
sixteen hundred words. It is little 
wonder that A. E. (George Russell) 
was not satisfied. He printed the 
story on the back pages of his “‘pigs’ 
paper,” above an advertisement for 
Cantrell and Cochrane’s Mineral 
Waters. No wonder, too, that after 
three of Joyce’s sketches had ap- 
peared, from August to December 
of 1904, A. E. decided not to accept 
any other stories from his discon- 
certing fellow-townsman. 

In the Irish Homestead, the story 
is signed “Stephen Daedalus.” It tells 
of a little boy, Stephen perhaps, 
whose elderly friend, the Reverend 
James Flynn, lies dying. The lad 
maintains a nightly vigil on the side- 
walk below, waiting to see the light 
of candles in the room, the sign that 
death has finally taken the old man. 
But death occurs when the child is 
not present, so he hears of the event 
from grown-ups at supper. His main 
reaction to the news is annoyance 
that he was not the first to know it. 
The next morning, he visits the house 
in which the priest has died. He 
thinks of the old man, feeble, always 
drowsy, waking to talk occasionally, 
to enjoy a gift of snuff from the 
boy’s charitable aunt, or to complain 
of his needs to his two sisters, Nannie 
and Eliza. On the evening of the 
same day, the child comes with his 
aunt to pay formal respects to the 
dead man. They kneel with deaf 
Nannie at the coffin, then make 
small talk about Flynn’s life. The 
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sisters talk of his life as “crossed,” 
his attitude “disappointed.” They 
date this attitude to the time he 
dropped and shattered a chalice. 
This accident is supposed to have 
affected his mind so that he would 
laugh to himself in his dark confes- 
sion box. 

That is the story in the first draft. 
Except for occasional flashes of in- 
sight into the way a child’s mind 
works, and barring a few memorable 
images (the figure of Father Flynn 
as he sits “smothered in his great 
coat,” for instance), there is little 
outstanding here. Nowhere, prob- 
ably, is Joyce so lacking in subtlety; 
nowhere does he make himself ex- 
plicit so bluntly. 

Another version of ‘“The Sisters,” 
recently found, is in the collection 
of John J. Slocum. This one, inter- 
mediate between. the Irish Home- 
stead version and the final Dubliners 


draft, apparently represents an early 


attempt by Joyce to revise the 
Homestead story for publication by 
Maunsel, the Dublin publishing firm. 
This intermediate manuscript ver- 
sion, written in Joyce’s hand, differs 
little from the story which George 
Russell accepted and ran in his agri- 
cultural magazine. Since Joyce put 
“The Sisters” into final form in July, 
1906, this Slocum draft must have 
been written between November, 
1904 and June, 1906. In it Joyce is 
at work refining his diction, rework- 
ing tenses, economizing on super- 
fluous words, making it a neater 
story. 

The contrast between the Irish 
Homestead version and the final ver- 
sion is very much like the difference 
between Stephen Hero* and A Por- 


4James Joyce, Stephen Hero, Norfolk, Conn., 1944. 
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trait of the Artist. There is more 
factual information in the former, 
but more art in the latter. We learn 
in the Homestead story that Cotter 
is “the old distiller,” and that he 
owns “prize setters.” In Dubliners 
we must assume his occupation from 
his “talking of faints and worms.” 
In the former, we find that Nannie 
“is almost stone deaf”; in the latter, 
we learn of her deafness when all 
those who talk to her raise their 
voices. Between the time of compo- 
sition of the first version, approxi- 
mately 1902, and its final form in 
1906, Joyce leaned more and more 
toward the symbolist technique of 
expression through evocation and 
suggestion rather than through ex- 
plicit telling. In the later symbolic 
Passages, rich in significant over- 
tones, may be seen the more mature 
genius of the writer remoulding the 
crude sketches of his teens. 

The new version is twice as long 
as the old. The emphasis has shifted 
too: although originally Joyce had 
given the lion’s share of attention 
to the household of the two sisters— 
about three-fifths of the story—now 
the old women have faded into the 
background while the relationship 
between the boy and his environ- 
ment is made central. He is more 
than simply the narrator now; his 
actions, especially those which have 
symbolic meaning, dominate the 
story. 

What, specifically, has been add- 
ed? Joyce had promised earlier to 
write of the moral paralysis of his 
country. In this final version he says 
for the first time that the cause of 
the priest’s invalidism is paralysis, a 
word which “had always sounded 
strangely in my ears, like the word 
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gnomon in the Euclid and the word 
simony in the Catechism. But now it 
sounded to me like the name of some 
maleficent and sinful being .. .”° 
Thus, at the beginning of the narra- 
tive, Joyce associates the Roman 
Catholic priest with paralysis, sick- 
ness, and vague evil. This indefinable 
tinge of evil is reinforced, but made 
not much clearer, by Mr. Cotter, 
whose opinion is that “there was 
something queer . . . uncanny about 
him,’”® and later, “I wouldn’t like 
children of mine . . . to have too 
much to say to a man like that.’" 
The atmosphere of evil is further 
heightened by the dream which the 
boy has after hearing the news of 
Flynn’s death. The “grey face of the 
paralytic” appears before him, smil- 
ing, muttering softly, apparently 
trying to “confess” a sin to Stephen. 
The boy returns a sickly smile “as 
if to absolve the simoniac of his 
sin.”* In Ulysses, visions of his dead 
mother haunt Stephen as the dream 
of Flynn does here. None of this 
takes place in the Homestead ver- 
sion, nor does the young narrator 
reveal at Flynn’s death, as he does 
here, “a sensation of freedom,’” 
stated directly and symbolized, in 
the manner of Ibsen,”® by frequent 
references to sunshine and to walk- 
ing “along the sunny side of the 
street.” 

The problem of the relationship 
of the boy to the priest becomes 
complicated in the Dubliners story. 
By trying to confess to the fright- 


SJoyce, Dubliners, p. 7. 
SI bid. 


Tbid., p. 9. 

8]bid., p. 10. 

8]bid., p. 11. 

10Cf, Ibsen’s Ghosts or When We Dead Awaken 
for sun symbolism. 

1 Joyce, Dubliners, p. 11. 
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ened lad, Father Flynn shows that he 
considers Stephen’s role a priestly 
one. After all, the old man _ has 
trained him in Latin, in the Cate- 
chism, and in performing some of 
the ceremonies of the priesthood. 
“The duties of the priest toward the 
Eucharist and .. . confessional 
seemed so grave to me that I won- 
dered how anybody had ever found 
in himself the courage to undertake 
them.’” Something intangible keeps 
the boy from entering into these 
rites. Nor can he perform his func- 
tions as a Catholic communicant, 
much less those of priest-confessor. 
Kneeling with the rest of the mourn- 
ers at the bier, he “pretended to pray 
but ... could not .. .”’* In the 
same way, Stephen, in A Portrait, 
kneels silently while Uncle Charles 
prays aloud, for the boy can re- 
spect, “though he did not share, his 
piety.” Later, offered wine and 
crackers by the sisters, he hesitates 
to take the wine and refuses the 
crackers. So much space is given to 
the details of the offer, that the ques- 
tion arises of Joyce’s intention to ex- 
press symbolically here the boy’s 
hesitation to accept communion.”* 
This passage is an extremely interest- 
ing addition to the late version, con- 
sidering Dedalus’s actions toward his 
religion in Joyce’s novels. Then, too, 
there is the breaking of the chalice 
by Father Flynn, an ambiguous acci- 
dent if we may believe Eliza: “They 
say it was the boy’s fault.’”"* The 
reader is not told whether the refer- 
ence is to the altar boy or to the 
young narrator, who often assisted 
the priest. If to the latter, there is an 


12]bid., p. 12. 
13]bid., p. 14. 
14] bid., pp. 14, 18. 
15] bid., p. 18. 
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additional reason to believe that his 
faith has been shaken, and at the ex- 
pense of the sick priest who, only in 
death, can safely hold “‘an idle cha- 
lice on his breast.”””* 

It is interesting to speculate on 
the possible identity of Father Flynn 
in real life. The surname is so com- 
mon in Ireland that attributing it 
to any particular priest is dangerous. 
Joyce himself seems to have wished 
to disguise the unsympathetic fig- 
ure. First, he changes the date of 
death, given in the first version as 
July 2, 189-,’7 and in the Slocum 
manuscript as July 2, 1890, to July 
1, 1895. Then, he alters the name of 
Flynn’s parish from St. Ita’s Church 
to “S. Catherine’s Church.” A re- 
mark made by Joyce’s father to an 
inquisitive reporter may be a possible 
clue: “Father Charles of Mount 
Argus—he was the priest out there. 
What in the name of God does he 
[James Joyce] want to know these 
things for? I am afraid that his head 
is not all right. The only thing that 
I ever saw Father Charles doing was 
taking snuff. He was a very tall fine 
man, I think he was a Dutchman 

bb) 

As amusing as such speculation 
may be, it is much less fruitful than 
an attempt to ascribe to Joyce good 
reasons for the changes incorporated 
n “The Sisters” in a few short 
months—changes which introduce 
the paralysis-perversion and the con- 

essor-communicant themes in his 
prose for the first time. 

When Joyce decided to turn his 
obvious first version of “The Sis- 

16] bid., p. 19. 

1TJoyce, The Irish Homestead, X, 676. 

18“Interview with Mr. John Stanislaus Joyce: 


(1849-1931),” in A James Joyce Yearbook, edited 
by Maria Jolas, Paris, 1949, p. 163. 
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ters” into the very delicately sym- 
bolic story which exists today, his 
mind was full of his involuntary 
conflict with the national religion. 
Behind him lay his rejection of the 
life of a Jesuit (described fully in 
A Portrait) ; immediately before him 
were the many vital decisions which 
had to be made: to leave Ireland, to 
refuse communion at the expense of 
hurting his terribly devout and dy- 
ing mother. This latter incident, 
though apochryphal, is in keeping 
with his youthful character. That 
the shock of such a conflict was tre- 
mendous is clear from Joyce’s in- 
ability to forget his period of mental 
strain and turmoil. This tension leads 
to his almost compulsive tendency to 
parade his agenbite of inwit before 
the world in literature.’ That a man 
whose life was the literature he cre- 
ated should have attempted to pro- 
ject his conflict, as it was occurring, 
in his short story, is certainly not 
surprising. The reader who has the 
three versions of “The Sisters” is well 
equipped to assess Joyce’s position. 
Although the realistic portrait of 
Father Flynn, filled in with a few 
swift, sure strokes, needs no apology, 
it is the symbolic figure of that priest 
which dominates the revised story. 
The eccentric cleric seems to be il- 
lustrative of the, to Joyce, decaying 
Irish Catholic God. Being a part of 
the paralyzed Irish environment, the 
Deity of the Church, maybe repre- 
sented by impotent Father Flynn, is 
also paralyzed. With care, Joyce car- 
ries through the analogy, not made 
in the Homestead version, in all de- 
tails. Paralysis, it will be recalled, 
reminds him of the word “simony.” 


19See especially James Joyce, Ulysses, New York, 
1934, the Telemachus and Proteus episodes. 
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Not only does the church suffer 
from physical paralysis, but morally 
it is sick, if the perversion theme 
may be transferred—as it must be 
—from the man to the church. (In 
the specific context of this story, 
simony may be involved simply in 
the superior relationship of Flynn 
to the boy, since the Church defines 
simony as any exchange of spiritual 
for temporal things. It can take the 
form of having the applicant pay 
homage “which consists in sub- 
serviency, the rendering of undue 
services.” ) And much is made of the 
advisability of keeping the younger 
generation, now symbolized by the 
boy narrator, away from the per- 
verted influence of Irish religion, 
which has “smiled continually,” but 
has been guilty of awful sins. 

True, God (Father Flynn) has 
made friendly overtures to Stephen, 
as to Joyce. It was possible to rouse 
him from his “stupified doze,””® says 
Joyce, in a tone reminiscent of Gau- 
tier and the early Eliot, by bringing 
him a contribution of snuff. But so 
weak and enervated is the old God 
that “his hands trembled” and the 
gifts of snuff sprinkled through his 
fingers and “gave his ancient priestly 
garments their green faded look 
...” The clothing of the church 
—Carlyle’s figure—is old, dirty, 
ugly. Yet even in its ugliness and 
weakness, the old religion had taught 
Joyce something, and he acknow- 
ledges the debt: Father Flynn “. . . 
taught me to pronounce Latin prop- 
erly . . . explained to me the mean- 
ing of the different ceremonies of the 
Mass . . . amused himself by put- 
ting difficult questions to me, ask- 
ing me what one should do in certain 

20Joyce, Dubliners, p. 11. 
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circumstances or whether such and 
such sins were mortal or venial . . .” 
The old man (the God of Catholi- 
cism) had ended by trying to make 
a priest of him, “‘put me through the 
responses of the Mass” and had suc- 
ceeded in scaring the boy with the 
awful solemnity of a priest’s func- 
tions.” In A Portrait young Stephen 
also considers the question of priest- 
hood as his calling. “How often had 
he seen himself as a priest wielding 
calmly and humbly the awful power 
of which angels and saints stood in 
reverence!” Here too, he is im- 
pressed, even oppressed, by the re- 
sponsibility of such an office and re- 
jects it. “. . . it pleased him to fill 
the second place ... He shrank 
from the dignity of celebrant be- 
cause it displeased him to imagine 
that all the vague pomp should end 
in his own person . . . He longed for 
the minor sacred offices.” Just as in 
Dubliners he is fascinated by the 
words of Father Flynn, in A Por- 
trait he “listened in reverent silence 
. to the priest’s appeal . . . bid- 
ding him approach, offering him se- 
cret knowledge and secret power.” 
His refusal to enter the church 
stems partly from his growing dis- 
illusionment with the men who rep- 
resent it. A prostitute in Ulysses apt- 
ly calls Stephen a “spoiled priest.” 
Actually, the representatives of 
the modern Irish church are unable, 
in Joyce’s opinion, to perform ef- 
fectively their simplest duties. Had 
not Father Flynn dropped and 
broken the chalice? Had he not 
crushed this symbol of spiritual re- 
sponsibility? Even in death the cof- 
fined priest lies silently, “his large 
hands loosely [my italics] retaining 
21Joyce, Dubliners, p. 12. 
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a chalice.”** An indication of how 
important Joyce considered this 
chalice symbol is its evolution from 
draft to draft. In the first version, 
the priest grasps a rosary; in the 
second, a cross; but Joyce saw in 
time the artistic rightness of plac- 
ing in the dead man’s hand what, as 
a living person, he could not hold. 
The chalice plays an important part 
in “Araby” too. And in Ulysses 
the shaving bowl/chalice symbol ap- 
pears in the first line of the novel. 
Because the Catholic religion has 
failed in Ireland, has lost its effec- 
tiveness and its strength, Joyce im- 
plies that its representatives are re- 
duced to feeble-minded helplessness. 

This weakness in the spiritual life 
of his country gives Stephen the ex- 
cuse he is looking for to break with 
religious tradition, and allows him to 
rationalize his already confirmed de- 
cision. The stage is now set in the 
story for presentation of what may 
be his symbolic reluctance to accept 
the ceremonies of his former faith; 
he cannot pray, he delays drinking 
the wine and refuses the wafers of- 
fered to him by the sisters, in their 
role as, perhaps, priests of the 
Church. This acceptance of the 
communion wine and rejection of 
the crackers is apparently the be- 
ginning of an interesting pattern of 
acceptance and rejection in Joyce’s 
writings. Thinking of his first com- 
munion, Stephen (in A Portrait) re- 
calls that “the faint smell [of wine] 
off the rector’s breath had made him 
feel a sick feeling,” although he is 
delighted at that time to receive the 
sacred wafer. In Ulysses, Stephen 


221bid., p. 14. 

23]bid., p. 35; it should be noted that in Catholi- 
cism anyone may hold a rosary or a cross but only 
@ priest may hold a chalice. 
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first refuses the bun and drinks the 
coffee offered to him by the father- 
symbol, Bloom. Later, in Bloom’s 
house, Stephen accepts a drink of 
cocoa and thus receives com- 
munion.” 

Since Joyce called the story “The 
Sisters,” he must have felt that their 
role was more important than at 
first seems evident. Here a problem 
arises. They do not seem to represent 
nuns. As nurses, who minister to the 
wants of Father Flynn (the God of 
the Church on earth), they ma 
play the symbolic part of priests.” 
As one of their functions is the be- 
stowing of communion, Joyce has 
the two sisters offer communion to 
the unwilling boy narrator. Signifi- 
cantly, the Irish Homestead draft 
makes no mention of food and drink 
offered to the guests. In the inter- 
mediate version (Slocum Collec- 
tion), one line is devoted to the of- 
fering: “We, as visitors, were given 
a glass of sherry each.” But not until 
the final version does Joyce spend 
half a page describing the details of 
the proffered communion. All along, 
he seems to be groping toward in- 
clusion of this symbolic situation, 
without grasping its full significance. 

Taking the sisters as priestly fig- 
ures helps to give consistency to the 
details of the story. Nannie is deaf, 
as in Joyce’s opinion the average 
priest was deaf to the words and 
needs of docile parishioners. Nannie 
leads the prayers at the bier of the 
dead father. Her voice is audible 
above the voices of the others. Both 


24James Joyce, A Portrait of the Artist As a Young 
Man, in Viking Portable Joyce, pp. 290-291; Ulysses 
(Modern Library), pp. 606, 661; see also William Y. 
Tindall, James Joyce: His Way of Interpreting the 
Modern World, New York, 1950, pp. 29-30. 

25] am indebted to Mr. William Y. Tindall for the 
idea of the sisters as priests. 
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sisters apparently offer communion. 
Both point out rather weakly the 
virtues of the impotent, feeble 
Father Flynn. Throughout the story, 
too, there is an air of disappointed 
expectancy as the living await a sign, 
a voice, a sound from the dead figure 
of the Catholic faith. As must hap- 
pen, however, “there was no sound 
in the house; and I knew that the old 
priest [God] was lying still in his 
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“The Sisters” is not a simple story. 
What it has to say is not at all ob- 
vious. The importance of the first 
story in Dubliners lies in such pro- 
vocative symbolic details as the offer- 
ing of bread and wine to the narra- 
tor. Joyce weaves his symbolic web 
of just such slender threads. A care- 
ful look at the three versions of “The 
Sisters” will prove it. 


The Goosefooted Queen 


PHitie Murray 


Once, in the doorway of Saint Benigne at Dijon 
Among the biblical kings, stood a goosefooted queen 
Known to us now from a drawing by Dom Plancher. 


It was she of exquisite cinnamon skin and ebony tresses 


Who journeyed from Sheba to Jerusalem 

To try King Solomon with difficult questions. 

Her comely sophistries were not a match 

For the comelier wisdom of an inspired king 

Who proved himself more wise than she was proud, 
And when she left there was no more spirit in her. 


There is a legend scripture does not give; 

At her reception to King Solomon’s court 

Sheba rashly betrayed her goose’s feet 

By raising her gown on the edge of a crystal floor 
She mistook for water, presenting the spectacle 
Of unshod beauty exposed, propelled to wisdom 
On the hideous feet of a silly bird. 


Let the significance of that embarrassment 
Be given by those inclined to parables, 
But note how art has blended the texts at Dijon. 


How Shall We Teach Literature? 


Hyatr WAGGONER 


HE question I have been 

asked to discuss this morning 

is how we should teach litera- 
ture. Now if you will stop and think 
about it for a moment, I think you 
may agree with me that there is 
something a little odd about the 
urgency with which this question 
poses itself to our minds. Periodic 
self-examination is, of course, a 
healthful activity, a sign that we 
are not “in a rut”; but constant 
self-doubt may be a sign of lack of 
health. The positively morbid pre- 
occupation with self-scrutiny which 
teachers of all the humanities have 
exhibited during the last few years 
suggests at times a kind of maso- 
chistic dis-ease. It might also be an- 
alyzed, I think, as a symptom of a 
more basic sickness in our society. 
But I shall not follow out this train 
of thought today. 

How shall we teach literature to 
our students? Can anything be said 
on this question which is applicable 
to all levels, from grade school to 
high school to college and to the 
graduate school in the university? It 
may seem to some of you that the 
difference in the age of the students 
between elementary school and 
graduate school makes any generali- 
zations impossible. But I do not 
think that this is so. Surely we can- 
not teach high school freshmen as 
though they had the maturity and 
background of graduate students in 
English. I suppose we could call a 
recognition of this fact “common 
sense” and credit all sensible people 


with having it. But it is not neces- 
sary to conclude from this that there 
is no common answer to the question 
of how to teach literature. I think 
we may be in a position to advance 
a general answer to the question, an 
answer capable of being modified to 
suit the needs of the different situa- 
tions to be found on the different 
levels of education, once we have de- 
cided what it is we are trying to find 
out how to teach—that is, once we 
have agreed on what literature is. 
Granted that the question of what 
literature is is only one of the ques- 
tions we should have to answer in 
any attempt at a complete survey of 
this subject, granted that others, like 
what kind of a person we want to 
produce by education in our time 
and place, must be answered also, 
surely we can agree that before we 
get to these more difficult questions, 
those questions involving our final 
judgments of value and meaning, 
our ultimate “philosophy of life,” 
we must get some sort of answer to 
this, the first and basic question. 
We must, in short, determine the 
nature of the material we are work- 
ing with before we can know what 
possibilities are open to us in the 
manipulation of it. It may be that 
some possibilities will be more suited 
to the nature of the material than 
others. The sculptor who began to 
work with granite on the supposi- 
tion that it was clay would botch 
the statue unless he very quickly 
discovered his error and started over 
again with different methods. Of 
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course I agree that this is only a 
partially relevant analogy; the sculp- 
tor, if we can imagine his making 
the mistake in the first place, would 
very quickly discover his error. We 
teachers of literature, on the other 
hand, cannot only be easily imagined 
as making the mistake, we have ac- 
tually made it, and seem to be able 
to go on for a long time without dis- 
covering what it is that makes our 
best efforts so fruitless. 

At this point a philosophic and 
linguistic analysis of the nature of 
literature may seem to be called for. 
But instead of plunging forthwith 
into that difficult subject I should 
like to back away from my topic for 
a moment and ask another question. 
After we have thought about this 
second question for a while we may 
be better prepared to deal with our 
first one. The question involves a 
shift of approach. It is this: what 
theories about how literature should 
be taught have been held in the re- 
cent past or are held at present? A 
quick survey of the various merits 
and defects of these may offer us 
clues to the best approach to our 
first baffling question, what is litera- 
ture. Limitations of time prevent a 
thorough answer to this question— 
or to any other, for that matter— 
but perhaps a sort of outline answer 
will be of some use. In making this 
outline I shall of course have to 
generalize most broadly and ignore 
all the finer shadings of the subject; 
I can only hope that the results will 
not be a caricature of the positions 
described. 

Before the introduction to this 
country of modern graduate schools 
in the humanities, with their Ger- 
man-inspired programs of research, 
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the dominant method of teaching 
literature was, I think we may say 
without too great distortion, impres- 
sionistic. The product of the roman- 
tic movement and of the drive to- 
ward individualism of the past three 
hundred years, this method of teach- 
ing literature tended to concentrate 
on the impressions the individual 
reader received from the work in 
question. It asked not so much what 
does this work say? as how do I feel 
about it? or what emotions does it 
arouse in me? Much of the nine- 
teenth century’s criticism of Shakes- 
peare, for instance, illustrates this 
approach; but the method did not 
die'with the Romantics, or even with 
Pater: indeed it is still carried on in 
the classrooms by some today. 

Now the merit of this method 
seems to me to be this: that it centers 
the attention on some of the un- 
doubted effects of literature on the 
individual, and so keeps us close to 
whatever literature is. Literature is 
written to be read, and to investigate 
the reverberations which it sets up 
in the reader is undoubtedly worth 
while. In the hands of a gifted 
teacher this method may be very 
stimulating, particularly if the 
teacher has a pronounced streak of 
the exhibitionist in him and can 
manage to set up a sympathetic re- 
lationship with his students. 

But the defects of the method are 
perhaps even more obvious to us to- 
day than its merits. If an investiga- 
tion of the psychological and physi- 
ological impact of literature (this 
poem makes me feel sad, and gives 
me a sensation of emptiness in the 
pit of the stomach) is worth while 
on a purely individual, subjective, 
introspective basis, presumably it is 
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even more apt to lead to important 
conclusions when pursued syste- 
matically: that is to say, by the 
scientist, the psychologist in this case. 
Should we teachers of literature then 
all rush to bone up on psychology 
and attempt to become amateur 
psychologists? I think not; for sure- 
ly we are modest enough to admit 
that the professional psychologist is 
better equipped than we to carry on 
this investigation rigorously. A little 
psychology wouldn’t hurt us, I im- 
agine, but if we try chiefly to be 
psychologists, we are likely to turn 
out to be rather bad ones. 

And there is another defect in this 
impressionistic method, to be noted 
especially among those teachers who 
still carry on the method in its origi- 
nal form, not having abdicated in 
favor of the psychologist: the 
teacher says of a certain poem that 
it makes him feel; let us say, sad, 
and makes him think of the fall of 
the year and so of the end of things. 
(He doesn’t usually put it in so 
frankly subjective a way, but that 
is what it comes to.) What shall he 
say to the student who sits back ut- 
terly unmoved (as the teacher is), 
who does not feel in the least sad, 
and, if pressed, says that it does not 
make him think of the end of things 
at all but of the glamor and excite- 
ment of football games in the fall? 
What, in short, if the subjective re- 
action of the teacher is not shared 
by the student? Either communica- 
tion—and teaching—breaks down 
entirely at this point; or the teacher 
uses his authority to force his reac- 
tion on the student (if you don’t 
feel sad, you should) ; or teacher and 
student turn to some data outside 
either of them to try and find out 
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who is right. The “data” of course 
are to be found in the poem itself, 
with its intricate structure of state- 
ment and implication. If the teacher 
is sensible enough to adopt this last 
alternative, he has ceased for the 
moment to be an impressionistic 
critic (teacher) and he has become 
an analytical critic. But more of that 
later. It is sufficient at present to say 
that the impressionistic method is 
not stable: in the search for objec- 
tivity it leads inevitably into either 
psychology or analytical criticism. 
The graduate schools of English 
have pretty much destroyed, in the 
last fifty years, the reputation of the 
impressionistic method. Impatient 
with the subjectivity of impression- 
ism, teachers of English in the gradu- 
ate schools hoped to win for them- 
selves something of the prestige of 
natural scientists, whose efforts have 
transformed our world, for better or 
for worse or for a little of both: 
they would become scientists of 
literature. Hence the rise of Aistori- 
cal scholarship. The scholars would 
stop talking about subjective things 
and keep rigorously to the objec- 
tive: to investigation of such things 
as the biography of the author, the 
sources of his work in his reading, 
the relation between his work and 
the politics or economics of the time, 
et cetera. I know of one graduate 
course in Shakespeare in a great uni- 
versity which, though it was the only 
course in Shakespeare required of the 
graduate student, and hence pre- 
sumably was supposed to equip him 
to read and understand and finally 
teach Shakespeare, was actually de- 
voted almost entirely to an identifi- 
cation of the political allusions in 
several of Shakespeare’s plays, a sub- 
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ject which the instructor, a well- 
known and valuable Shakespearean 
scholar, happened to be investigat- 
ing at the time. No attempt was 
made in the course to analyse the 
plays as plays, to determine what 
their meanings and values are, or 
even why we should bother to read 
them. All this was taken for granted 
while the students tracked down 
allusions with what they hoped 
was “rigorous scholarly objectivity.” 
Such was scholarship in its heyday. 

Its merit, in contrast to the im- 
pressionism which it tended to re- 
place—and did almost entirely re- 
place in the graduate schools where 
future college teachers were trained 
—is so obvious that I do not need to 
elaborate it: it was objective, syste- 
matic, scientific. It gave us service- 
able knowledge of matters of un- 
doubted importance in connection 
with literature, replacing the ideal 
of the classroom “performer” with 
the ideal of the scholar who was as 
much a scientist in his own field as 
the chemist in his or—a much closer 
analogy—the sociologist in his. 
Whether this was pure gain or not 
is probably open to question, but at 
least most people found the change a 
welcome one. 

The defects of this type of scien- 
tific literary scholarship are much 
more a matter of dispute than are 
the defects of impressionism, but I 
shall have to risk the same sort of 
generalized, and therefore necessarily 
unsubstantiated, summary. It turned 
out, first of all, that the sort of ma- 
terial which one can most easily treat 
with greatest objectivity according 
to the methods proposed by the 
scholar was either, at best, of real 
but limited relevance to the concerns 
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of the reader of literature, or, at 
worst, wholly peripheral to those 
concerns. We might, after careful 
training, learn to be very objective 
in weighing the evidence about the 
“sources” of a poem, but could we 
be as objective about the meaning 
or the value of the poem? Obviously 
not: this sort of thing, said the 
scholars in effect, was merely “a 
matter of opinion,” and mere opin- 
ion had no place in scholarship. But 
if it should turn out that the poem 
was not valuable, why should we be 
concerned about its sources? Who 
would care, then, besides the scholars 
themselves—and why should they? 
Unless indeed what they were really 
studying was not literature at all but 
“society” or “history” or the subject 
matter of one of the other social 
sciences? But if English departments 
were to be refuges for amateur 
sociologists and amateur historians, 
should there not be a frank acknowl- 
edgment of that fact and an attempt 
to justify their existence by discov- 
ering some unique task which was 
theirs? 

Now I do not want to be misun- 
derstood at this point. I am not say- 
ing that the published labors of the 
scholars are without value. I myself 
have done some scholarly research 
and writing, and I certainly hope 
that it is not entirely without value. 
But it seems to me that one of the 
things we found to be true of the 
impressionistic method is also true 
of this, the scientific scholarly meth- 
od: that it is essentially unstable, 
that it leads directly into other disci- 
plines such as sociology and history, 
and ends by forcing one to ask the 
question whether there is any excuse 
for having a special department de- 
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voted to literary scholarship. But this 
is not all. Its “contribution to 
knowledge” ideal, as generally inter- 
preted, leads directly into the nar- 
row specialism and irrelevance to sig- 
nificant living values which charac- 
terize too many Ph.D. dissertations. 
The weaknesses of doctoral disserta- 
tions have been so often and so ef- 
fectively exposed that I shall not in- 
dulge in any all too easy ridicule of 
them here. My point is rather that 
there is a drive toward this sort of 
thing, this abuse of intelligence and 
of “science,” in the very nature of 
the fundamental assumptions of tra- 
ditional scholarship. If this is so, we 
should some time scrutinize the as- 
sumptions of the traditional literary 
scholar carefully to see what the er- 
rors are. I suspect that we should 
find that they derive partly from the 
errors of nineteenth century natural 
science, from -which the literary 
scholar took also his dominant con- 
cern with a genetic approach to lit- 
erature. But this is the subject for a 
book in itself: we shall have to pass 
it by. 

We come now to still more con- 
troversial ground. Against the ex- 
cesses and positive errors of tradi- 
tional literary scholarship three re- 
actions—as I count them—have 
arisen. There seems to be some evi- 
dence that two of them are now just 
in the process of merging, so that 
possibly in the future we shall find 
that just two methods will be left to 
fight it out. In the graduate schools 
themselves a new discipline arose 
some years ago concerning itself 
with the history of ideas and pro- 
posing new methods for their study. 
Literature, according to this ap- 
proach, would be studied as evidence 
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of changing world-views—as illus- 
trated, for instance, in the different 
meaning that different periods have 
attached to the word mature. Mean- 
while, chiefly in the teachers’ col- 
leges, though also in the liberal arts 
college classrooms where the instruc- 
tor found he could not afford to 
ignore the needs of his students as 
the graduate school “famous name” 
scholars sometimes did, there arose 
another reaction against traditional 
scholarship, a reaction created per- 
haps out of equal parts of ignorance, 
impatience, and insight into the fact 
that knowledge untinged by value 
is not even knowledge. This reaction 
took the direction of treating the 
ideas in literature, as the scholarly 
historians of ideas were doing, but of 
treating them in a different frame- 
work: of treating them as living 
things, as ideas which we must judge 
and accept or reject. Thus we may 
discuss Emerson’s version of religious 
idealism, ruling for or against it ac- 
cording to our bias; or we make a 
reading of Hamlet the basis for a 
class discussion of the individual ver- 
sus society, or the dangers of the 
Oedipus complex. Whitman leads to 
a discussion of the problems of de- 
mocracy today, Tolstoy’s War and 
Peace to a discussion of the war situ- 
ation and the complications intro- 
duced by the atomic bomb. This ap- 
proach to literature in terms of the 
general ideas in it conceived as liv- 
ing values—values toward which we 
must take an attitude—is in some 
quarters tending to merge with the 
scholarly “history of ideas” ap- 
proach, despite the problem imposed 
by the need for continual subtle 
shifts from objective to subjective 
standards required by the merger. I 
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suspect that soon this approach may 
try to gain for itself some of the 
prestige currently associated with 
“General Education” by becoming 
known as the “General Education 
method of teaching literature.” 

The merits of this approach are 
real, in my opinion, despite the fact 
that the defects, in my judgment— 
I might as well confess now—out- 
weigh the merits. The approach—I 
do not know what to call it, unless 
we just say the “ideas approach”— 
utilizes what we know of the role of 
motivation in the learning process. 
It very correctly assumes that the 
ideas of the past are relevant today 
—and not only relevant, but vital. 
It approaches the student where he 
is, not in terms of some ideal of 
scholarship which means nothing to 
him. It gets him, perhaps, excited 
about Whitman because Whitman 
has things to say which are very 
pertinent to a time which has not 
yet achieved the kind of democracy 
Whitman envisaged. Thus literature 
is shown as a living thing and educa- 
tion begins to take place. 

But while the “ideas” method 
gains these values, it does so at an 
enormous price—a price which I am 
not willing to pay, and which I am 
convinced it is not necessary to pay. 
The price is precisely literature it- 
self, which it sacrifices for something 
else, depending on the bias and out- 
look of the instructor. The instruc- 
tor with a passionate concern for 
philosophy who uses this approach 
makes everything in the course, 
every novel and poem and play, an 
excuse for discussing his favorite 
philosophic ideas: everything turns 
out to be metaphysics, or the philo- 
sophy of science, or ethics. Thus the 
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uniqueness of Emily Dickinson’s “I 
Never Saw a Moor,” of Emerson’s 
“Uriel,” of Tennyson’s “In Memor- 
iam,” and Frost’s “West Running 
Brook” can be, and usually is, total- 
ly ignored while all of them are 
lumped together as material, more or 
less promising and significant, for a 
discussion of, say, religion versus 
science, the idea of God, the validity 
or the absurdity of traditional ortho- 
dox Christianity versus pragmatism, 
and so on. Emily Dickinson in her 
poem seems to assert an intuitive 
knowledge of Heavenly things: Is 
intuition a valid method of know- 
ing? Do you believe in God? Wasn’t 
Hitler an intuitionist? But can we 
do without intuition? . . . And so 
the discussion goes, leading to some 
very interesting questions of course, 
but encouraging the student to ig- 
nore each of the poems involved in 
favor of some ideas which the poems 
are assumed to contain. “I Never 
Saw a Moor” is in fact a very differ- 
ent poem from “In Memoriam,” 
though both may be said to suggest 
some sort of intuitionism. To lump 
them together is effectively to scut- 
tle literature in favor of undisci- 
plined and uncontrolled general dis- 
cussion, to scuttle literature in favor 
of a “bull session.” 

I see more defects in this “ideas” 
method than I can even mention to- 
day. Let me just list several of the 
outstanding weaknesses. It encour- 
ages the kind of threshold reading, 
the hasty skimming for general ideas 
only, which students need no en- 
couragement to practice anyway. I 
do not deny that this kind of read- 
ing has its uses, such as reading the 
average currently “best-selling” book 
on politics or how to attain peace of 
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mind; but as a way of reading sig- 
nificant works of imaginative litera- 
ture, especially poetry, it is unwor- 
thy of serious discussion: it is a pat 
on the head and a blessing from the 
“educated” illiterates to the unedu- 
cated illiterates. (Are we, as we 
move toward universal literacy, per- 
haps actually in danger of losing the 
ability to read?) 

By encouraging superficial read- 
ing, the “ideas” method also encour- 
ages the illusion of knowledge where 
there is no knowledge: and is not 
this illusion one of the distinguish- 
ing characteristics of the barbarian 
everywhere and always, outside or 
inside the frontiers? Again, is it not 
clear that this method is peculiarly 
susceptible of being taken over by 
those who would substitute in- 
doctrination for education? Where 
does uncontrolled discussion (un- 
controlled that is by the text 


being discussed) of the ideas which 


interest the instructor leave off 
and indoctrination of ideas held 
to be necessary for social well- 
being begin? I have already heard 
those who call themselves General 
Educationists talk about “using” 
literature to promote loyalty to 
science and democracy conceived as 
ideals which can “save” us in this 
crisis. But the “crisis” looks as 
though it might last a long time— 
perhaps all through our lifetimes. 
Are we content to throw away all 
the other values of literature—and 
presumably of all the other arts—if 
a perversion of one aspect of litera- 
ture can be useful to us in saving 
democracy and science? 

I don’t know what the answer to 
this question is. I suspect it is not 
a proper question. I doubt that liter- 
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ature Can save our society if the so- 
ciety is in such dire straits as we are 
told; but I do know that if we de- 
cide to use literature only for this 
purpose, we shall lose literature, 
whatever may happen to society. Is 
society worth saving if the price 
should turn out to be effective bar- 
barism? And tyranny, I might add. 
I think it is more than just possible 
that a future government might, in 
time of crisis and in the name, of 
course, of democracy, take steps to 
control education. If it did, it would 
find the “ideas” approach to litera-_ 
ture ideally suited to its purpose, 
since by a judicious selection of ma- 
terial and simple devices of emphasis 
and interpretation amy system of 
ideas can be inculcated by this ap- 
proach, as the Nazi and Communist 
“educators” discovered some time 
ago. 

“Progressive” or liberal educa- 
tionalists have made the same dis- 
covery in our own country. Con- 
temptuous of “traditionalist,” ‘‘in- 
tellectualist” education, they urge 
the abandonment of “content” 
courses and the inculcation of spe- 
cific goals and values, from world 
citizenship to the welfare state to 
belief in a wholly “open” world—a 
world with no past at its back, or a 
valueless past, a past in which noth- 
ing was learned—they urge, I say, 
the direct inculcation of their favo- 
rite values by the use of material 
drawn from the several arts and 
sciences. This procedure is said to 
be much more “democratic” than 
traditional education. But this is an- 
other subject. 

Without following this line of 
thought any further, I can only 
say that it seems to me clear that 
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preservation of the integrity of 
the arts and sciences—the “‘special- 
isms” of man’s different powers and 
activities working with different ma- 
terials—is not unrelated to the pres- 
ervation of a decent society. It is the 
peculiar feature of the “ideas” ap- 
proach that it does not lead to ever 
closer and more discriminating ex- 
amination of a poem or a novel but 
treats the poem or novel as though it 
were the idea which for one reason 
or another impresses the instructor— 
or his director—as important. Thus 
it violates the integrity of literature 
and may turn out to have helped to 
lead us to fascism by the back door. 

I said some time ago that while the 
scholarly “history of ideas” and the 
popular, or pedagogical, “ideas ap- 
proach” were growing up together 
and giving signs of joining forces, 
another reaction to pure scholar- 
ship’s imitation of natural science 
was arising. This of course was the 
movement variously known as “the 
New Criticism,” modern criticism, 
and just plain criticism. It is not— 
unlike General Education in this— 
a position, or a method, which sheds 
prestige, in ordinary middle class 
and most academic circles at least, 
over the person identifying himself 
with it. Indeed, as the late Pound 
prize affair suggested, ““New Critic” 
means to the multitudinous readers 
of The Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture—and to many more besides, I 
suspect, among those who can be 
said to have any knowledge at all of 
literature—it “‘means,” I say, “‘fas- 
cist” or “undemocratic” or “snob- 
bish” or “zsthetic”—all whipping- 
words in our time. 

Now of course you have already 
suspected that I have saved this ap- 
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proach for last in my enumeration 
because it is the one I want to rec- 
ommend—and that despite its un- 
popularity with the semi-literate 
masses, the scholars, the General Edu- 
cators (the ones I have heard express 
themselves on it, at least) and all 
the rest. I am not going to describe 
it at length, for my time is nearly 
up and it is a very diverse and com- 
plicated thing. I have already put 
myself on record, in print, as dis- 
agreeing with some of its tendencies 
and deploring the directions taken 
by some of its newer practitioners, 
who embarrass their masters by hav- 
ing more zeal than judgment. I shall 
only say here that the defect of the 
approach can be (but need not be) 
a sort of dry formalism, a kind of 
pedantry almost as deadly as the 
pedantry of the traditional scholars 
(but not nearly so dangerous to the 
values of civilization and culture as 
the enthusiasm for “ideas” of the 
“ideas approach” zealot). 

What is the new criticism—or let 
us call it just modern criticism, since 
there is no organized opposition in 
an “old criticism” today? I don’t be- 
lieve I can answer that question. I 
suppose it is essentially just what lit- 
erary criticism has always been, with 
the “newness” added by the special 
features of our time, the “‘intellec- 
tual climate” of today, with all that 
that implies of both good and bad. 
For instance, it is more objective— 
we might almost say scientific—than 
most criticism of the past: it de- 
mands evidence at every point, evi- 
dence which it finds in the work 
under discussion. Again, it tends to 
make a good deal of use of modern 
linguistic and semantic analysis of 
the function of words, and of mod- 
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ern anthropology and psychology in 
its discussion of the function of 
myth and symbol. In these and some 
other respects the “new” criticism 
is specifically modern, reflecting the 
nature of our times; but in most 
other respects it is simply “criti- 
cism,” as practiced by figures as di- 
verse as Aristotle, Samuel Johnson, 
Coleridge, and Matthew Arnold. 

One thing it is of is a single, uni- 
fied point of view or philosophy of 
literature and life. I think it is not 
overstating the case for the diversity 
of modern criticism to say that the 
only feature common to the work 
of such very different critics as John 
Crowe Ransom and Yvor Winters, 
for example, is a determination to 
take literature seriously, preserve its 
integrity, and treat it as literature, 
in its own terms, rather than as a 
branch of politics or ethics or prac- 
tical life, in terms appropriate in 
those areas. The critical approach, 
in short, centers its attention on the 
work itself, not, like the impression- 
istic approach, on the subjective im- 
pressions derived from the work; on 
the work itself, not, like traditional 
scholarship, on the causes that pro- 
duced the work or the relations that 
may be found to exist between it 
and other things; on the work itself, 
not, as in the “ideas approach,” on 
just one element in the work, ab- 
stracted for discussion without re- 
gard for the integrity and unique- 
ness of the whole work. 

And now I think we are ready to 
return to the first question I asked, 
what is literature? The question will 
have to get a short answer, but 
fortunately the negative part of 
the answer—what literature is not— 
has already been implied in what I 
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have said. Pretty clearly, imagina- 
tive literature—what Aristotle called 
poetry and what has later sometimes 
been referred to as belles lettres—is 
not the same as political prose, or 
journalism, or ethical writing, or 
what not. There is a crucial differ- 
ence between Darwin’s Origin of 
Species and Tennyson’s “In Memo- 
riam,” even though they overlap in 
some of the “ideas” they treat; and 
between Eliot’s “The Wasteland” 
and John Dewey’s The Quest for 
Certainty, though they too treat 
overlapping “‘subjects.”” We must not 
read them the same way. 

To find out what literature is, we 
might well first find out what the 
great critics, ancient and modern, 
have said about the subject. (As far 
as I can tell, this does not occur as 
a possibility to those who make the 
“ideas” in literature their exclusive 
pursuit.) Then we might ask the 
linguist what the nature of language 
is, since language is the exclusive me- 
dium of literature; the nature of the 
medium should be very important 
in determining the nature of the 
product. If it is found that language 
has many functions, not just the 
rational one of conveying concepts, 
such knowledge should help us to 
understand the nature of literature. 
We might even go to the psycholo- 
gist—I am using the word to cover 
also the psychoanalyst—and see what 
he can tell us about the non-rational 
functions of the mind, and the place 
of symbol and myth in our dream- 
ing and waking life. When we have 
obtained some of these answers, we 
shall be ready to return to modern 
criticism and decide whether we 
agree most nearly with Eliot or 
Brooks or Tate or Winters or Black- 
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mur or one of the others, or with 
none of them so much as with Aris- 
totle or Coleridge. But one thing is 
certain: we shall have parted com- 
pany with those who would treat 
literature as though it were simply 
abstract rational discourse of a prac- 
tical or theoretical sort. 

If, as all the critics seem to believe, 
literature is a formal aesthetic struc- 
ture in words, embodying values and 
“statements” or “ideas” which can- 
not otherwise be expressed; and if 
those “ideas” and values can be dis- 
covered only by close study of the 
work of literature itself, since struc- 
ture and meaning, or form and con- 
tent, are inseparable, then this fact 
has very great relevance for us when 
we ask how we shall teach literature 
to our students. We must, if this is 
true, concentrate first on the works 
themselves, calling to the student’s 
attention the nuance he had missed, 
checking the hasty generalization 
(“This work just means that...”), 
but also getting him to see the 
theme, the central idea or attitude, 
the principle of unity that bends to- 
gether the divergent details and the 
mutually antagonistic suggestions. 
We must get our students to read, 
really read, not just skim, the work 
we are talking about. We must nof, 
if this conception of literature is cor- 
rect, encourage any kind of activity 
which will be a substitute for the 
difficult, demanding, sometimes even 
humiliating, yet in the end unique- 
ly rewarding task of really reading 
what has been written. 

If you think I am exaggerating the 
difficulty of doing what I have called 
“really reading,” then I think you 
are laboring under a misapprehen- 
sion—and probably have never real- 
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ly read anything completely your- 
self. I need only remind you of the 
notorious “‘difficulties” of two poets 
like John Donne and T. S. Eliot— 
two poets about equally “difficult,” 
I should say. Or Wordsworth, for 
that matter. It is easy to get a vague 
impression of understanding Words- 
worth without effort: we perceive 
that he loved Nature, for instance. 
But what did he mean by nature? 
And what do his poems really say 
about it? The question is far from 
easy to answer. Wordsworth seems 
to me a quite difficult poet for the 
modern mind to read with under- 
standing—though he offers rewards, 
if we will make the effort. 

But to return, and conclude. How 
should we teach literature? We 
should teach it as we should teach 
any of the other arts, in terms of 
presentation (getting the student to 
really look at the picture, listen to 
the music, not just “see” a blur or 
“*hear” vague sounds, as he will tend 
to do until he is trained) ; of expla- 
nation and analysis (the central job 
of the critic-teacher seems to me to 
be explanation, or explication, as it 
is more technically called; evalua- 
tion may safely be left to the indi- 
vidual reader, or, if offered by the 
teacher, offered tentatively; it must 
never be presented as authoritative, 
never enforced, directly, or indirect- 
ly through the grading power); of 
final synthesis, or the evolving of as 
adequate a statement of the final and 
most general “meaning” of the work 
as is possible. (All paraphrases, the 
critic-teacher soon discovers, are 
more or less inadequate and mislead- 
ing; they are even dangerous unless 
we keep constantly in mind the ex- 
tremely important fact that the 
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paraphrase is vot the poem or story. 
But despite all this they should, I 
think, be attempted whenever pos- 
sible. They have their uses: read 
Cleanth Brooks’s classic essay on 
“The Waste Land” to see what I 
mean. ) 

Now I can imagine the questions 
and objections that are arising at this 
point. Let me anticipate just three 
of them. First, it will be asked: Is 
this not an “‘art-for-art’s-sake,” an 
aesthetic, approach? It is an aesthetic 
approach. Let us not muddy our 
thinking with loaded words. I pre- 
sume that the scientific approach is 
proper in the study of chemistry, the 
logical approach in mathematics, the 
ethical in questions of right and 
wrong, and the aesthetic in the arts, 
of which literature is one and pos- 
sibly the richest. The very question 
shows a covert contempt for the 
non-utilitarian, for what was once 
called the Beautiful, which I suspect 
is a symptom that society has be- 
come confused about human values. 
The Greeks distinguished between 
the Good, the True, and the Beauti- 
ful, and thought we ought to revere 
all three. Have we decided to explain 
away the Good (glands and mores), 
ignore the Beautiful (asking of liter- 
ature or music, What use can we put 
it to?) , and concentrate solely on the 
True, which we suppose that “sci- 
ence” alone is capable of defining? 

Second, it will be asked: does not 
this approach ignore “content” in 
favor of “form”? The question as 
phrased is impossible to answer. What 
is called “form” in literature is the 
means by which “content” is ex- 
pressed; or, better yet, it is the vis- 
ible, the material structure of con- 
tent. Thought has structure like any- 
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thing else. The “form” of a poem is 
the structure of its thought made 
visible. Apart from “form” there 
can be no “content.” Can you imag- 
ine a poem which was just a “pure 
inspiration,” with no visible struc- 
ture of parts and relations of parts? 
Even in an allegorical story, to shift 
the illustration, one, let us say, in 
which the author explicitly states 
his theme, the only way the theme 
gains any artistic (or fictional) real- 
ity is through such things as the 
actions of the characters in their set- 
tings, through the style of the au- 
thor, which is the only medium of 
the actions, through image and sym- 
bol, discrete events and the pattern 
of events. Can we, for instance, dis- 
cover the “meaning” or “content” 
of The Scarlet Letter if we ignore 
the shape of the plot, with its three 
scaffold scenes; or the images, with 
the predominance of red and black 
and the constant play on the impli- 
cations of light? But these matters 
are matters of “form.” That they 
are also, simultaneously, matters of 
“meaning” is true: indeed, it is pre- 
cisely my point. That is just why I 
say that to teach literature for “‘con- 
tent,” as that word is meant by those 
who advocate this method, is to 
teach it very badly or not to teach 
it at all. Those who would, for ex- 
ample, teach Conrad’s “The Secret 
Sharer” just for its “content” will 
surely never discover what its con- 
tent is. What they will teach under 
the impression that it is the con- 
tent of the story will be something 
of their own invention, or else the 
currently prescribed stereotypes of 
thought of the tribe, or a little of 
both. To teach literature it is first 
necessary to read, and then to teach 
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others to read: a statement either 
radical (New Critical) or tradition- 
al, as you will. 

Third, but by no means last, it 
will be asked: does this approach not 
narrow and impoverish literature, 
essentially denying the importance 
of its historical, philosophical, and 
other relevance? This is an answer- 
able question, and I shall answer it 
briefly: not at all. It simply insists 
that we do first things first: that 
we carefully identify the object of 
discussion before we start relating it 
to other things or talking about its 
general significance; for if we do 
not, all our talk will be beside the 
point, all the relations we think we 
discover, illusory. It is true that I 
have simplified the problem under 
discussion by talking as though we 
taught in literature courses only im- 
aginative literature or belles lettres. 
The limited time at my disposal 
made this simplification, this center- 
ing of the discussion on the heart of 
the problem, necessary; but anyway 
the existence of types of writing 
which shade off by degrees from the 
“pure poem” to the imaginatively 
written history merely complicates, 
it does not basically alter, the prob- 
lem itself. Granted that the teacher 
of poetry who, for example, con- 
tents himself with counting and clas- 
sifying the metrical feet in a poem 
is a very inadequate teacher of litera- 
ture; to ignore the lines of relevance 
that radiate from a poem is poor 
teaching. But it does not follow from 
this that a better way is to concen- 
trate on the lines of relevance with- 
out having identified what it is that 
is relevant to what; that is, without 
really knowing what we are talking 
about, because we have not identified 
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the referent for our statement. The 
Scarlet Letter, to use this example 
once again because it is so well 
known, has many kinds of social and 
philosophic and theological signifi- 
cance, and the more clearly we are 
aware of these the better; but we 
shall not even know what they are, 
much less be able to discuss them 
intelligently, unless we learn to read 
The Scarlet Letter. 

Is this task, which calls for mak- 
ing ourselves as adequate critics of 
literature as we can within our given 
powers and the circumstances, too 
difficult for us? Perhaps so. Perhaps 
we shall have to teach ourselves to 
read before we can teach our stu- 
dents. But nothing less should sat- 
isfy us. Literature is not easy, but 
dificult. To appreciate it, under- 
stand it, respond to it fully is some- 
thing we achieve if we can. It is 
not one of our “democratic rights.” 
Culture—an old-fashioned word and 
now symptomatically debased—is 
difficult, even rare, though I cling to 
the faith that we might, if we had 
the wit, make it less rare than it has 
been and is. Barbarians and Philis- 
tines have always been ready to scrap 
the arts, overturn the statues, burn 
the books: they do not see the use 
of them. The cultured person knows 
the use of the arts, including litera- 
ture, in developing awareness, refin- 
ing sensibility, enlarging the area 
within which we are free by multi- 
plying the distinctions and the like- 
nesses of which we are aware—be- 
cause if we are not aware of the 
difference between A and B, we can- 
not choose between them, and are to 
that extent not free. A dog has a 
more refined and delicate sensibility 
than an oyster, and a man than a 
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dog, and a cultured man than an 
uncultured man. If we understood 
the term properly, we should under- 
stand that a truly cultured man is 
more distinctively a man than an 
uncultured one. 

Understanding that, we should see 
why it is a question of no small mo- 
ment whether teachers of literature 
teach it so as to bring out, make 
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clear, make available its essential, 
complex, and difficult values, or 
whether they effectively scrap it in 
favor of some approach which makes 
available only a part—and usually a 
very small part—of the value that 
literature has. The way to teach lit- 
erature is to teach literature, and not 
something else. 


Epitaph for Lord Randal 


BERNICE SLOTE 


who, being hungry for more than food, 
ate of snakes that he thought were eels, 
and died of his own true-love’s deceit. 


Eels, my lord, and the sweet 
symmetry of stones 

live in the dark waves’ endless 
rocking. We shall devour 

them out of the sea-brakes: find 
rings of eternal guile 

(that are no eels, but death) 

to cover desire with coiled 

ice, the bitter-blue snakes 
dissolving poisoned flesh. 


And ease the unfortunate wish 

to stones, the ovular pearled 
truths of no change 

that lie in sunken tiers 

of the water’s waste. Now, 

the slake of hunger lies 

still cold in a monstrous sea. 

Be comforted then, my lord. 

We too shall have eels, and drown 
to stone-shapes under the years. 


The Composition of Tabl 


JEREMY INGALLS 


HE theory of history basic to 
the poem, Tahl, has occasion- 
ally interested listeners not 
much given to the reading of poetry. 
Their typical question, which I seem 
to have run into about once a year, 
is: “Why didn’t you write Tahl as 
a novel?” I have only one answer: 
Tahl is, in its whole being, a poem; 
the techniques of prose are inade- 
quate to its concept and intention. 
This answer seems to puzzle the 
solicitous inquirer. The puzzlement, 
however, is probably not surprising. 
Not only in poetry but in painting 
and music as well, the function of 
the large forms seems, in our cen- 
tury, little understood except by the 
few artists who practice them. 
Lack of awareness is so common 
that we no longer bother to remark 
when church wardens forego mu- 
rals in favor of framed prints or 
when fragments of symphonies are 
piped into restaurants indiscrimi- 
nately with eight-bar syncopation. 
When in 1941 I wrote “The Struc- 
ture of the Iliad,” a short article de- 
fending the integrity of Homer’s 
concept, which requires and justifies 
both the often maligned catalog of 
ships and the sometimes questioned 
funeral games for Patroklos, I was 
startled at the cordiality with which 
this fairly slight study was received 
by professors of classics. Because I 
had worked closely on the Iliad and 
the Odyssey, awareness of the archi- 
tecture of the long poem had seemed 
to me to be, for anyone whose busi- 
ness involves poetry, an already pred- 


icated awareness. In the long poem, 
as in a short poem, why not expect 
to discover that the poet is dem- 
onstrating a unity and wholeness 
which, as Aristotle says, inheres in 
a subject “of a certain magnitude?” 

Homer is the persuasive remem- 
berer of the peril in pride and excess 
as it destroyed both the Achaean 
chariot riders and boat-masters and 
the peoples of the metropolitan civi- 
lizations of Asia Minor. In their 
image he is dealing with the fate of 
al] humankind. Both Dante and Mil- 
ton chose, with different materials, 
to deal with the same subject. Robin- 
son in his Arthurian trilogy, Benét 
in John Brown’s Body, and Mac- 
Leish in Conquistador essayed it 
again. When Conquistador was pub- 
lished, I had already begun TaAl. I 
have been working within a tradi- 
tion. But some of our acquaintances 
insist that the tradition can no 
longer survive. Others propose that 
it should not survive because, finan- 
cially and publicity-wise, it does not 
pay. The artist, meanwhile, does 
what is to be done—and waits. The 
waiting includes being patient with 
readers who insist on passing judg- 
ment on a long poem of which they 
have skimmed ninety pages and 
glanced at page 590. They remain 
unaware that this is quite analogous 
to appraising a sonnet by skimming 
to line 3 and glancing at line 13. I 
can only assert, for those who are 
willing to make fair test of the asser- 
tion, that the twenty cantos of Tahl 
have been designed in conscious and 
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critical relation to the problem of 
making real, of realizing, a group 
of living and growing characters 
who are presented not merely for 
their possible local interest but as 
symbols of recurring factors in the 
process central to all human history. 

The function of the poet, to my 
mind, does not begin and end with 
the composition of lyrics. The ex- 
ploration of one’s own sensibility 
leads on to exploration of the sensi- 
bilities of others, the whole drama 
of individuals in society and facing 
eternity. In every integral society 
the poet has always been both re- 
memberer and interpreter. In imag- 
inative control of the impact of 
many individuals upon many others 
we discover the whole terror of in- 
jury and whole awe of love and 
healing potential in the drive of hu- 
man energies. To inquire actively 
into human history is to discover 
both the force and the mystery: and, 
at that point, we need all the re- 
sources of language—which means 
passing the limits of prose and essay- 
ing the full gamut in tone and 
pace, in the implication of formally 
controlled and intricately varying 
rhythms, in the connotation, ambiv- 
alence, and unexpected relations of 
images which we call the art of 
poetry. 

This is old wisdom. For this rea- 
son the poets of ancient cultures 
were the keepers of the mysteries, 
the ultimate interpreters of the phil- 
osophies, as they have been, in the 
nearer world, the keepers of the 
Christian mystery and in our cen- 
tury are coming to be—wherever 
their birthplace—the rememberers 
for the whole world, the common 
voice for Asia, Africa, Europe, and 
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the Americas. 

This may seem a _ preposterous 
commitment. But there still remains 
the fact that the artist works with 
the world as seen. Perhaps some rec- 
ord of the forces which created the 
world as I see it may help explain 
the world I see and my reasons for 
believing that interpretation of this 
world can well use all the resources 
of poetry. 

Consequently, and by invitation, 
I am going to undertake here a 
double task: first, to set out in auto- 
biography a few items which may 
suggest how the concept and tech- 
nique of Tahl developed; and sec- 
ond, to outline the structure of Tahl. 
The structure is plainly there to be 
seen, of course, in the poem. But in 
years when the comment that “the 
long poem can no longer exist” 
seems to have become a routine re- 
action, any plain speaking may be 
a tolerable service in diminishing 
this recently fashionable prejudice— 
which may or may not be the fault 
of Mr. Poe—that anything more 
than a hundred lines long cannot be, 
in all its stanzas, essential poetry. 

First then, to be terse about it, 
why is all my work, not only in 
Tahl, part of an explicit philosophy 
of history? And why do I persist in 
believing that a theory of human ex- 
perience is best set alive in the 
imaginations of others when it is re- 
created in dramatic action using the 
full resources of poetry? 

In looking for influences, over 
now more than forty years, I have 
come to discover that my native 
town of Gloucester, Massachusetts, 
seems to have been a peculiarly in- 
sistent environment. Gloucester is 
part of that orbit from Boston west 
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to Concord and north to Salem and 
Cape Ann where, as we all know, 
university men from England put in 
strong roots during the seventeenth 
century. By the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury, interest in Emerson and his 
circle, including vigorous women 
like Elizabeth Peabody and Margaret 
Fuller, not only maintained in New 
England homes active discussion of 
European historians, philosophers, 
and poets but also introduced the 
available French, German, and Eng- 
lish translations of the works of clas- 
sic India, classic Persia, and classic 
China. 

People with such interests were 
among my acquaintance when I was 
a child in Gloucester half a century 
after the death of Emerson. Those 
already departed had left their books 
in Gloucester’s Sawyer Free Library. 
And the public schools still retained 
something of the spirit of the old 
New England academy. By the age 
of twelve we were expected to be 
literate not only on the main aspects 
of European and American history 
but also concerning the most con- 
spicuous events in the history of 
Mesopotamia, Egypt, and Persia. 

When I was nine, I already knew 
the story of the most famous of Chi- 
nese Utopias, written by the fourth 
century Chinese poet, T’ao Ch’ien. 
I was about twelve when I first 
struggled through an English ac- 
count of the Buddhist theory of Nir- 
vana. I recall it as a rather dizzying 
afternoon. At about the same time 
a family friend, who taught French 
in the local high school and read 
Italian, introduced me to Dante and 
told me the history of her Chinese 
carving of Lao-tzu. At fourteen I 
was exploring Balzac, Goethe, Con- 
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fucius, Sun Yat-sen, and Nietszche, 
also nineteenth century French po- 
ets, as well as being put through a 
solid course in American literature. 

I was not alone in these inter- 
ests. Half a dozen of us, boys and 
girls, skated, skiied, attended ROTC 
dances, swam off the beaches in the 
summer, like everyone else. But liv- 
ing in our town we could also go 
“for free” on winter Sunday after- 
noons to Mr. Stevens’ organ con- 
certs taking us through the Bach, 
Haydn, and Handel repertoire, and 
there hear also the instrumental so- 
loists whom he brought for us from 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra. In 
the summer there were the painters’ 
studios and the workshops on the 
wharves. At fourteen and fifteen our 
gang explored, on our own, Salem, 
Cambridge, and Boston, the mu- 
seums and libraries rich in items 
from Africa, Asia, and the South 
Seas as well as from Europe and Co- 
lonial America. 

Lacquers and wood carvings in 
the cabinets of grandmothers and 
greataunts were also reminders of a 
large world visited by seamen who 
were our ancestors. Our acquaint- 
ances at home included not only 
those whose families, like my own, 
had lived on that coast since the 
seventeenth century but also those 
whose families still retained festi- 
vals, ceremonies, and native songs 
from Italy, Portugal, Greece, Ire- 
land, Norway, Sweden, and Finland. 
Sicilian fishermen roared opera out 
over the harbor on summer nights. 
Lascars from the East Indies and 
seamen from the world over came 
into port. The staff of the Siamese 
embassy was around in July and Au- 
gust. Long before any of us thought 
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of serious, directed inquiry, we had 
acquired a sense of world history. 

Three other recollections have 
some relevance to the argument 
about history as finally developed in 
Tahl. One belongs to a late after- 
noon schoolroom when I was nine 
years old. The memory is still sharp, 
even to the smell of chalk dust. I 
stood holding a book of Greek 
myths, watching dust motes, and 
speculating about the Greek gods. I 
decided that these gods were the ex- 
aggerated memories of real people. 
I did not at that point, of course, 
know the reputed first inventor of 
this theory was the Sicilian philoso- 
pher, Euhemerus, in the fourth 
century B. C. 

Another perhaps relevant incident 
occurred in my tenth year. I still 
see vividly the precise spot slightly 
southeast of a neighboring grocery 
store where, on my way to school, 
with the school bell still nagging my 
ears, I stood still again, this time in 
acute realization that I was walking 
on a turning planet which was roll- 
ing eastward. By this time I had 
been writing a good deal of rhymed 
verse. I was at least fourteen, how- 
ever, before I began to work con- 
sciously at my particular practice in 
intricate modulation of tone and 
pace, trying for the appropriate kin- 
esthetic relation to every theme and 
image—an aspect of the sound and 
movement of verse which has been 
one of my particular concerns as a 
poet ever since. 

My third recollection extends, 
strictly speaking, from my earliest 
memories to my eighteenth year. 
The most vivid details, however, 
come from about the ninth year on. 
The boy with whom I grew up and 
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who was only two months my sen- 
ior, the son of family friends, was 
possessed with an enormous curios- 
ity about physics, chemistry, and 
military strategy. As youngsters we 
dabbled in chemical and mechanical 
experiments. We also worked out, 
on the dining room rug, the cam- 
paigns of Richard the Lion Hearted, 
Napoleon, and General Grant. We 
wrote scripts for a toy theater. We 
also amused ourselves inventing, 
with zither, ukulele, drums, and pi- 
ano,—and, ultimately, an old foot- 
pumped organ—an odd sort of ato- 
nal music which seemed to us to be 
the proper accompaniment for the 
verses of Edward Lear and Lewis 
Carroll and the nonsense verses we 
made up ourselves, involving poly- 
syllabic chemical terms and fantas- 
tic assortments of proper names out 
of our history books and our Latin 
lessons. 

When we were eighteen, this 
‘*brother-cousin’’ of mine was 
drowned. In that year, 1929, I faced 
within the space of five months two 
sudden losses of the kind which 
always rouses the incipient phil- 
osopher. In February came the sud- 
den death, by undiscovered cancer, 
of a young teacher, herself not yet 
twenty-five. She had trained me in 
English literature, introduced me to 
contemporary poetry, and patiently 
criticised my own early verse. In 
June, Graham was also gone, the 
body never recovered from the 
ocean. 

My next two years were, on the 
surface, blind and aimless. My ma- 
jor recollections carry the usual pat- 
tern of fraternity dates supple- 
mented by excursions among the 
painters and scribblers around what 
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we call the back end of Beacon Hill 
in Boston. On campus I seem never- 
theless to have absorbed a fair 
amount of classical Greek. I indulged 
an equal reverence for Rabelais, 
Erasmus and Spinoza. I worked at 
drawing and painting with a Swiss 
artist who insisted on perspective ex- 
ercises and a generally sound founda- 
tion in the academic tradition. I col- 
lected translations of Chinese and 
Japanese poetry. I read Spengler and 
disagreed with him. I also developed 
a vocal antipathy to Plato’s Repub- 
lic, which provided lively sessions 
with a remarkably long-suffering 
Greek professor. But most of this 
seems to have occurred by osmosis 
between 4 a. m. and 11 a. m. on 
weekdays. I seem to have been far 
busier outside the covers of books 
than inside them from 1929 to the 
summer of 1931. 

In 1931, while teaching landscape 
drawing at a summer camp, I dis- 
covered, within the space of two 
hours while a series of thunderstorms 
slashed the stand of pines, that a 
theory of history, which I had been 
elaborating to clarify my reasons for 
disagreeing with Spengler’s The De- 
cline of the West, had attached itself 
to a plan for a long poem. 

During the years from 1931 to 
1944 I finished degrees in Greek and 
English, and in American poetry, 
taught in public school and college, 
went twice to Europe, made forays 
into medieval Latin and Celtic liter- 
ature, explored the history of the 
Far East, published A Book of Leg- 
ends and The Metaphysical Sword 
and, finally, in 1943 and 1944, sup- 
ported by Guggenheim and Acad- 
emy grants, put into final shape the 
big poem which had been growing 
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slowly in weekends, holidays, school 
vacations and dawn sessions. 

Over those thirteen years I had 
gradually put flesh on the narrative 
and symbolic structure which I had 
outlined roughly in July 1931. The 
poem developed its final form in the 
autumn of 1939 in direct relation 
to the end of the civil war in Spain 
and the beginning of World War II. 
The cantos grew along with me 
through the regular day’s work and 
acquaintance with men and women 
from a number of nations. It may 
be that the loss, through a virus in- 
fection, of the use of my eyes for 
two years in the 1930’s was part, 
also, of the process in the growth of 
the poem. The illness limited some 
activities, but not the use of my 
memories or of my ears. Though 
readers in our time are apt to assume 
that poetry is for the eyes, sensitive 
ears are part of a poet’s equipment 
as they are also necessary equipment 
in the listener to poetry. 

From the first draft of Tahl in 
1931, the book was the dramatiza- 
tion of a philosophical problem 
which, as I have here tried to indi- 
cate, grew out of my local experi- 
ence and environment. In 1931 I had 
wholly formulated the question. The 
question was, and is, this: 

How does it come about that, 
though we talk conventionally about 
the rise and fall of civilizations, we 
nevertheless can observe, in traceable 
forms, old ideas, symbols, philoso- 
phies, economic systems and theolo- 
gies carrying on irrespective of the 
names of nations? 

By 1931 I had observed that ideas 
and images we associate with Plato 
and Pythagoras have either parallels 
or sources in earlier Indian thought 
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and that speculations like those of 
Pythagoras turn up again in the 
third century B. C. in China, that 
so called “fallen” Persia was, in its 
culture, still alive in Central Asia 
and, along with India, maintained 
lines of force into both China and 
Europe. I speculated as to the wake 
of ideas and images left by the trek 
of one sector of the Celts from the 
Black Sea through North Africa and 
Spain to the Atlantic islands. I was 
by this time aware of thoughts and 
acts of individuals from Mesopota- 
mia and Egypt bound into the mat- 
ter of the Judaic Old Testament. 
And I'd been absorbed for a number 
of years by the culture-carrier leg- 
ends about Prometheus and Diony- 
sus, the Chinese legendary emperor 
Huang Ti, and the Toltec tradition 
about Quetzalcoatl. 

By 1931 I had begun consciously 
to appraise my own _ experience 
which, both through personal en- 
counter and through books and the 
arts, had become an accumulation of 
faiths and images from all over the 
earth. I had already been struck by 
Spengler’s argument that, in years 
to come, Christianity would again 
be a catacomb religion, an under- 
ground teaching. Though not at 
that time a Christian, having re- 
volted against the kinds of Chris- 
tianism I had happened to encoun- 
ter, I began to suspect that ideas 
which went underground did not 
necessarily die. 

I began to reflect consciously on 
my own inheritance, acquired with- 
out previous design from happen- 
stance encounters with many men 
and women. Here was the under- 
ground current of reports and in- 
sights and opinions which stubborn- 
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ly kept on traveling despite the rises 
and falls of economic systems or par- 
ticular empires. The surface rises and 
falls in history were, I decided, like 
Newton’s laws of gravitation, now 
inadequate rough readings for forces 
which could be more accurately 
gauged by closer observation of 
larger and smaller magnitudes than 
had been observed by earlier gen- 
erations. 

These were the years of the De- 
pression and years when Japan and 
Russia were jockeying with the West 
for Asia, when Mussolini, gambling 
for Africa, was along with Hitler 
and Stalin concocting new tyran- 
nies for Europe. If Spengler was 
right that the West was doomed, I 
thought, the continuity of civilized 
values would not be cut off entirely. 
These values would merely drop un- 
derground in the sense of being 
sustained by small groups of ob- 
scure individuals, real forces, though 
forces unnoticed by the convention- 
al historians. 

This thesis owes something, most 
certainly, to my awareness of em- 
phasis on the dramatic force of ob- 
scure individuals in the work of 
Browning and in American poets up 
through to Robinson and Stephen 
Vincent Benét. Though I did not 
recognize the fact in 1931, it obvi- 
ously owes much to the Christian 
assumption about the equal value 
and significant talent of every indi- 
vidual, which happened to be an 
American commonplace in the kind 
of town which bred me. But these 
notions took their chief energy from 
actual individuals as I saw their types 
and energies repeating, while alter- 
ing, the culture-carrier myths of 
earlier ages. Out of this sum of expe- 
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rience came the visualization of the 
Tahl-group, the kinds of people who, 
during the surface breakdowns of 
tribes and nations, have always been 
the transmitters of the essentials of 
human dignity. 

Tahl himself is, in a literary sense, 
a new kind of protagonist. He is no 
longer, in the old epic sense, the epit- 
ome of any one nation. He is not 
preeminent for his muscles, his ambi- 
tions, his political skill, or his sanc- 
tity. At the same time, he is not the 
“mass man” of twentieth century 
novels or of MacLeish’s Conquista- 
dor. Tahl has a full complement of 
energy, Curiosity, and initiative. He 
also carries in himself the major so- 
cial conflict between man reflecting 
and man acting. He is suspect both 
by mass men and masters of men, 
being the artist and guerilla fighter 
who half-consciously, often uncon- 
sciously, carries on the general cur- 
rent of civilized values, which has 
been fed by the energies of many in- 
dividuals ever since stone-age crafts- 
men and artists encountered one an- 
other and swapped methods of chip- 
ping stones, theories about the Great 
Energy, and patterns for hands 
painted on the walls of caves. 

To those rare but recurring ener- 
getic individuals—the unicorns— 
who act primarily in relation to the 
source and giver of all energies, tri- 
bal, national, and class labels have 
always been secondary. This is the 
constant theme of the mystery cult 
heroes in many nations. And it was 
in the process of working at Tahl 
that I recovered more vigorous un- 
derstanding of the Christian heritage 
and realized its function in my ear- 
lier experience. I began to perceive 
that essential human survival, the 
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humanness which survives, has al- 
ways rested on the survival of people 
with active wills and informed imag- 
inations controlled by the humility 
of love. This of course means that, 
by about 1934, I’d gone all around 
the world and ended up in the Four 
Gospels, along with a number of 
other poets among my contempo- 
raries. 

But these were all preliminary an- 
swers. My continuous problem was 
the testing of techniques adequate to 
recreate the immediate and present 
while also sustaining the sense of the 
whole world’s past in terms viable 
among characters involved in believ- 
able conversations as well as, in a 
technique of choral writing, con- 
cordant with the moods of our own 
time:—and then to contain these 
modes within a form which might 
be relevant both within and beyond 
my particular time and place. 

The structure, through its tech- 
niques, creates a tone and implica- 
tion which is less confident, less pre- 
cise, less dogmatic than the tenor of 
the old epic arguments. The old epic 
methods of character development 
are too solid in outline for our sense 
of the immeasurable corridors of the 
human psyche, of the lost line be- 
tween the crystal and the virus, of 
the always to-the-naked-eye-invis- 
ible and never wholly predictable be- 
havior of a specific quantum of en- 
ergy within the atom. 

In both physics and history we 
talk about probabilities in the be- 
havior of masses, but we do not 
know and can never know precisely 
what every individual quantum of 
energy is doing. Nevertheless, the 
unpredicted electric jump of one 
such quantum can change the be- 
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havior of all the quanta around it 
and set up reactions affecting in 
complex ways masses at a greater 
distance. As this figure suggests, such 
items as Einstein’s small book, Side- 
lights on Relativity and Bragg’s The 
Universe of Light had, in the late 
’20’s and early °30’s, entered my 
memories and had undergone several 
sea-changes along with other items 
from past and current history. 

When I began to let loose from 
my subconscious the twenty full- 
length characters, the twenty minor 
voices, and the ten choruses which 
both respond to and affect the shape 
of history, I felt I would be writing 
falsely to present these people as 
wholly known and fully fated. 
Rather, I let them emerge gradually 
and contradictorily as we discover 
people in our own acquaintance, 
through fragmented conversations, 
later recollections, accumulations of 
prejudiced opinions by people for or 
against or indifferent. But I would 
not, as Browning had done, stop and 
start the narrative again a dozen 
times. I had committed myself to a 
problem different from Browning’s. 
I was not taking camera angles on 
one segment of time but trying for 
a complex of curves and angles sym- 
bolic of the process of all human- 
kind in time. A whole, mounting ac- 
tion—to fulfill the form essayed— 
accumulates while Tahl and his 
friends and enemies injure and serve 
one another in the process toward’ 
self-knowledge. 

From Tah! you cannot take any 
one line or any one canto and say 
the poet thinks as this line says or 
talks, in person, as this line talks. 
Every line of the poem is spoken by 
a character or a chorus of charac- 
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ters, each with differing pace, con- 
ceptions and attitudes. Every line 
expresses the opinions of a character 
or a group of characters. The major 
characters, expectedly, grow in time. 
They sometimes change their minds 
in the process of events. These 
events are involved in the real events 
of our century. But, at the same 
time,—as the structure of allusions 
and the selection of verse forms re- 
peatedly suggests—the events which 
are, so to speak, chosen to occur are 
always events symbolic of the major 
processes of being human in all cen- 
turies. In the end, you as listener are 
left free to decide, according to your 
own ways of appraising the evidence, 
which characters in history—which 
is the poem—you mostly trust and 
which you largely mistrust. 

The poem opens with a choral 
prologue stating in its first stanza 
both the subject and the method. 
The poem announces that it has to 
do both with a specific Western man 
and with all human beings influ- 
enced dominantly by the heritage of 
the West. At the same time this pro- 
logue announces that specifically 
Western man from this point on- 
ward ceases to exist; the moment 
symbolized by Tahl is man in active 
consciousness no longer Western, 
Eastern, Northern, or Southern, but 
merely man. This moment, as actual 
moment, has obviously not come for 
many as yet, but the possibility of 
such a man has entered the imagina- 
tion; his recorders are voices of men 
and women, the friends remember- 
ing: 


Of one tall man who walked the 
western world 
We speak who were his friends, 
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who knew his name. 

He lives in us, the nameless, being 
names 

Common as grass on graves, as 
wrecks on seacoasts. 

A chorus reading anecdotes, old 
letters, 

We execute a document demanded 

Only in our devotion to the man 

Whose passport read from no 
abiding city. 

He knew, and we did not, his des- 
tination, 

But we have heard his footsteps 
echoing. 


After the five brief stanzas of cho- 
ral prologue, the first canto opens: 


So much we knew of him as Al- 
fred knew, 

As Elsa guessed, as much as wom- 
en’s whispers 

Eke public currency of private 
lives. 


The voice, as you shortly discover, 
is that of George the painter, who 
twice during the subsequent twenty 
cantos changes his mind completely, 
swinging between admiration and 
jealousy of Tahl on to disgust and 
back to hesitant respect, concluding, 
in his last words spoken in Book 
Four, “Something hidden.” 

The twenty cantos steadily devel- 
op the implication that, so far as 
ultimate appraisal of the place of 
each individual in history is con- 
cerned, judgment rests, as St. John 
said, “‘after the sun and moon are 
darkened.” Only the Conscious En- 
ergy which is God, observing all his- 
tory at the end of history, when all 
the evidence is gathered, can appraise 
the whole function of an individual 
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in time. Or, as the chorus sings in 
one of Tahl’s last compositions: 


Uncertainly, faultily, check with 
the hearts, the skulls. 

All must judge, upon this mound, 
this treasure 

And, overpassed, find measure of 
their measure. 

All judgment fallible except the 
last. 


Upon which breaks the voice of 
Iris talking simply of the probable 
crack-up of the plane which carried 
Tahl toward Sinkiang: “It is too 
soon to judge there is no hope.” 

An amateur airplane pilot and 
guerilla fighter, why is Tahl also and 
primarily a musician and composer? 
Counterpoint, polyphony, sympho- 
nic structure, involving many voices, 
many instruments, following indi- 
vidual paths, and nevertheless or- 
ganic members of an articulate 
whole—this has been a peculiarly 
Western art and unknown before 
the Christian era. By contrast, the 
music of Egypt, of China, of India, 
of Greece, before it was deeply af- 
fected by the West, employed uni- 
sons or extremely simple harmonies. 
The creation of intricately harmo- 
nious music, culminating in the 
Western symphony and oratorio, is 
an analogous expression of that in- 
tricate independence and _ interde- 
pendence prefigured by Isaiah and 
fulfilled in explication by the Christ. 
Further, all music is an art which 
depends entirely, for its rendering, 
on the passage of time—the shaping 
of sound and hearing of sound in 
time. 

Music is also interlocked with both 
poetry and dance. Tahl, the com- 
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poser, grows increasingly impatient 
with shaping sound in time for its 
own abstract statement. He labors 
toward what he feels, though not 
all his acquaintances agree, is his ulti- 
mate achievement, the joining of 
music and poetry in his Oratorio, a 
sacramental music for all human- 
kind. His most persistent shadow is 
Margot the dancer who, appearing 
at the beginning of Book One, tries 
and nearly succeeds in pulling him 
away from both his music and his 
politics in Book Two and almost de- 
stroys his marriage in Book Four. 
She carries in herself, with her per- 
sonal, entirely sensual concept of the 
dance, the projection of that part 
of Tahl’s psyche which, as an aspect 
of the general human psyche, revolts 
against both society and God and 
turns time and again to the art of 
shaping the senses to no end but their 
own pleasure. 

The poem, having to do with a 
Western shaping of time, is in four 
books, following a symphonic pat- 
tern. Having to do also with a theme 
common to all humankind, each 
book is in five cantos, following the 
classic tragic pattern. Having to do 
with the sense of the relative and 
never wholly determinate, as of our 
own time, in each canto there are 
two parts, each part modifying the 
other in mood or interpretation. 
There are two balanced exceptions 
to this structure of alternate modes. 
One is Canto III of Book Two and 
the other, symmetrically, is Canto 
III of Book Four. Each of these can- 
tos is in nine parts, as of the tradi- 
tional voices of the nine muses or 
nine ways of remembering. 

From heroic poetry and history 
through love lyric, music, tragedy, 


sacred lyric, dance, comedy, and the 
sciences, all nine muses are inter- 
related and functioning at the first 
crisis in the midst of Book Two, 
which is set in Greece in 1936, where 
the coming Second World War is 
already stirring on the bones of 
long ago world wars involving Egypt 
and Asia Minor, Crete, Persia, and 
Greece. And the nine ways of re- 
membering gather again at the bal- 
ance point in Book Four where cho- 
ruses comment and ten major char- 
acters and ten minor voices reflect 
on the ultimate meaning of history. 
All of them express rather different 
meanings from that in Tahl’s Ora- 
torio which George tries his best to 
expound in music and text for an 
acquaintance who had known Tahl 
briefly in Spain. 

Each of the four books, each with 
its five cantos, tells one section of a 
four-part narrative. In Book One 
Tahl lives in a world inside his own 
head and the narrow young arrogant 
world of an adolescent gang and 
their girl friends. The tone through- 
out is mildly ironic, the recollections 
of those already past the period re- 
ported. Book One ends in Tahl’s de- 
cision to go to the Near East and 
to Europe in search of old music 
which, he hopes, may cure his dis- 
gust with the kind of music he has 
been writing and which he calls 
esoterica and mathematics. Book 
One is the emergence from the 
self-centering, the local and provin- 
cial time-centering characteristic of 
every growing human being. 

In Book Two Tahl engages in 
firsthand encounter with public af- 
fairs; in searching for ancient his- 
tory, he stumbles into current his- 
tory. This is the first world of the 
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adult personality. Book Two culmi- 
nates in 1936 to 1938 in the war in 
Spain. Both anti-Fascist and anti- 
Communist, Tahl watches Commu- 
nist intriguers seize dictatorship of 
the Popular Front and observes the 
weather signs of the grinding of the 
whole world in the cyclone of two 
competing kinds of tyranny. He 
takes part in guerilla action to de- 
fend the free growth of free crea- 
tures against the arrogance of hu- 
man power and pride. 

In Book Three eight major char- 
acters take four cantos of narrative, 
furthering the all-over design trac- 
ing conscious and unconscious influ- 
ences and varying reactions to a 
common situation. The fifth canto, 
in Tahl’s own voice, expresses to 
Alison his own current response to 
the same months of 1938 already re- 
ported by the other characters. Book 
Three is the tide-turn in modern his- 
tory and in the local history of the 
characters. 

Book Four is the second or re- 
birth world of the adult personality. 
For Tahl this becomes voluntary 
commitment in whole love for Ali- 
son. But, for Tahl as for any human 
being, this commitment does not 
survive uninjured in the nature of 
human nature. Book Four counter- 
points the loyalties and treacheries 
within Tahl himself and within his 
group and the treacheries from 1939 
to 1944 in political and military ac- 
tion around the world—up to and 
beyond the point at which Tahl 
himself has disappeared into China, 
which represents the local scene of 
the next engulfing world action and 
represents also the constant of action 
as peoples attack, absorb, injure, and 
educate one another. 
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What went on in the process of 
projecting the action? It involves 
recreation of the smell, sound, vibra- 
tion of several American cities and 
of Jerusalem, Athens, Vienna, Paris, 
Madrid, Shanghai, Moscow, and 
London. It involves recreating mili- 
tary campaigns on the Spanish pen- 
insula and tracing cartel links 
around the world controlling tung- 
sten and copper. It produced, several 
years before the explosion of the first 
nuclear fission bomb in New Mexico, 
the character of Jim, obsessed with 
his formulas to split the nucleus of 
the atom. Cross references on events 
the world around from 1936 to 1944 
are precise, as they must be since 
two pivot characters are Doc, a US 
intelligence agent, and Walther, an 
Austrian metals magnate, much of 
whose cool cussedness comes from 
the fact that, as a twentieth century 
Mephistopheles, he knows precisely 
what he is doing, and why, all across 
the international chessboard of poli- 
tics and control of critical war ma- 
terials. But such problems are, of 
course, common to the story-teller. 

Tahl, however, is a poem. The 
most absorbing process for me was 
the adequate and unobtrusive adap- 
tation of chromatic verse para- 
graphs, strictly rhymed stanzas, ter- 
za rima, polyphonic stanzas, French 
ballades and formal stanza inven- 
tions, to find devices to suggest the 
pace, tone, and imagery of Indian 
poets and Hebrew prophets in ap- 
propriate counterpoints, as also the 
style of Chinese Taoist poets, to ma- 
nipulate the related but differenti- 
ated dactylic rhythms for the Vien- 
nese section—to give, in every part 
of every canto, the pace, sound, 
measure, historical undertone, and 
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current impact of the narrative in 
process—the ironic-cum-sentimen- 
tal mood of Americans approaching 
the Acropolis, the twisting pace of 
the fight with the Moors in the cor- 
ridors of the medical schools in Ma- 
drid, the children’s rhyming games, 
the polyphony of Indian pueblo 
chants and sharply contrasted po- 
lyphony for the radio-voiced jour- 
nalist, the shift from five-beat to 
four-beat line to handle the closing 
perspective and echo theme in the 
last canto of Book Four where, to 
an anonymous American para- 
trooper, an anonymous Spaniard in 
Southern France reports in 1944 
what Tahl, whom the Spaniard can- 
not identify by name, once said to 
him six years before in the winter 
fighting northwest: of Barcelona. 

In other words, the purpose of 
Tahl is not to debate the purpose of 
history but to give the sense of it, 
in its pace and complexity and intri- 
cate interrelationships, an immediacy 
of experience reaching the whole 
imagination through inherited and 
invented verse forms sustaining and 
echoing the movement of history, 
both circle and spiral. In wisdom and 
betrayal of wisdom and the process 
of the seven sins, the experience is 
always, in one camera, the same ex- 
perience, but, in the wider camera, it 
is part of a cumulative process to- 
ward redemption from time toward 
eternity. 

How to end such a poem? I de- 
cided to use one of the most formal 
interlocking designs, the sestina. De- 
veloped in the most formal period 
of European poetry, the sestina is 
also related to the most formal pe- 
riods of verse in southeastern Asia. 
I gathered up, for this sestina, the 
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chief terms and symbols in Tabl: 
sound, the record of human voices; 
unicorn, the rare spirit; orchid, the 
rare beauty; garden, both Eden and 
Gethsemane; survival, the continual 
human compulsion; thunder, the 
sign of God; and ocean, the sign of 
time. 

A year or two before I finished 
Tahl I knew it must end in this 
sestina. I was literally afraid for 
months in 1944 that I would not be 
able to write it, not as I wanted it 
to be written, never really finish the 
poem. Then in October 1944 I went 
to my desk one evening and wrote 
the six interlocking stanzas with 
sound, unicorn, garden, survival, 
thunder, ocean, revolving in tradi- 
tional orders to bring the sixth stan- 
za to its end on the return and key 
word, sound. Since this was the re- 
solving chord in a new kind of poem, 
I added a seventh recurring factor 
in the first, third, and fifth stanzas, 
where orchid appears in the center 
of the first stanza, in the center of 
the first line of the third stanza, and 
at the center of the last line of the 
fifth stanza. Then I braided the tra- 
ditional three-line close using the 
six end-words: 

Who loves the unicorn will fear 

the thunder. 

Who seeks survival searches for 

the garden. 

Who drowns the ocean bears. We 

hear the sound. 

The world of Tahl is, in one sense, 
not my personal world. It is neither 
local nor autobiographical. It is a 
world both real and symbolic and 
it belongs to the characters who 
move within it according to their 
individual ways of thinking, acting, 
talking. And yet, as the world, it 
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is also my world, though its sound 
and pace, being for the whole world, 
are more intricate than anything I 
would choose, were I speaking mere- 
ly in my own voice. 

I can never wholly explain how 
it grew. Even to trace the multiple 
factors collided and converged to 
create such characters as the obstrep- 
erous Paddy or the child Buck could 
provide a considerable and curious 
documentation—not to mention my 
theories about the power of the 
whole poet to manage at will an 
infinite range of formal and in- 
vented verse forms. Such comment 
of course suggests a prime reason 
for persisting in my chosen art: that 
is, poetry is economical. 

No matter how long the poem, so 
long as its length is in just relation 
to the magnitude of its subject, it 
can convey at least ten times more 
voltage per line than a prose record 
can manage in the same amount of 
space. In Tahl I have managed to 
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recreate the process of history, as I 
see history, in a little over 600 pages; 
using any other medium, I should 
need more than 6000 pages and still 
not be done with it. 

My words in these notes for you 
here now are, so to speak, part of 
those 6000 unwritten pages. As a 
matter of fact, these words here ex- 
plain far less than the poem itself 
explains; but the prose can serve, on 
the way into the poem, I suppose, 
just as we once used to learn to skate 
on double runners before we gradu- 
ated to the single steel blade. The 
prose may also serve the recurrently 
popular academic diversion of ex- 
plaining how poets write poems. It 
is a commendable diversion. Like the 
arts themselves, it deals with prob- 
lems for which there are no final, 
fully detailed, answers. In such pur- 
suits it is possible to retain both our 
curiosity and our humility—which 
both have, I believe, somewhat to do 
with the process of civilization. 


The Beast 


Pure Murray 


Remembering certain fables I was kind 

To the beast, bound up its wounds, fed it, 
Gave it the coziest corner of the room, 
Asked it no questions, coaxed its confidence 
Until I had it resting in my lap. 


It sang like a bird before it died 

Of tameness in my protective arms; 
Where I buried it the rich earth failed 
And nothing further grew upon the spot 
But weeds that cover up my stony name. 


Poems by Jeremy Ingalls 


The World Is Where You Are Looking 


The world is where you are looking. My world has grown 

To a jungle look. I cannot see this town 

Which is your town, a place of sober persons 

Digesting the news of garages and national laundries 

With a tablet of films inspooned for agreeable dining 

Suited to civilized living. I am confined 

By the green mud down the Himalayas after the booms, 

The derricks, the oil of Sinkiang, and the cotton-wound soldiers 

Slogging through bog grass and deserts to tangle in jungles. 

Where reeds are lean traps and the blowpipe sings and the hung 
vine tangles 

The trail on the leaves of bananas and slit tin cans 

Glancing the valley’s slant to the tropic sun. 


My world is where you’re not looking, my world which turns 

Also its glacial flank beyond this town 

Which is your town, a place of warm apartments 

Safe with the Persian rug and the Chinese lamp, 

Soft in its clutch of books and Cambodian incense 

Suited to civilized living. I am obsessed 

By the ditch for uranium mapping the northern rivers, 

By helicopters’ goggle and buzz on the southern pampas, 

And—after machetes and bolos, and great fires guzzling 

The swamps and the congos, the heat-jelled snakes, and the 
lost creeks steaming— 

The trail of Antarctic scarps to those iron-rust lakes 

Glancing the buried poles of the cold world coming. 


Your world is where you are looking. Your words are grown 

In familiar orchards bound by amenable streams. 

My words are the melt of the tundra and pulpy lianas, 

Barbs of the cactus, brew of the livid pitchers 

Which open their mouths in Malaysia and creatures are drowned there 

Or, surer than drowned, are consumed in that liquor brewed 

To feed on the flying and crawling. I am imbued 

With malarial sweats and also gangrened with a frostbite. 

Gone mad with the shivers and aches, my words are all strangers. 

For observing the stars and the winds and forecasting inclement 
weathers, 

I also have heard the majority vote on Cassandras. 

The sibyl who enters the orchard most often is hanged there. 
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Out from the crooked bough while the apple ripens, 
Therefore my ghost insists with its stumps of hands 

And head dried small with the hates of ten thousand seasons 
And, out of the gourd, the voice with such cranky legend 
As the man of Szechuan once told to the king of the weirs, 
As the bishop of Cyprus had told it before and beforetime 
The rabble of Xerxes, and, tied to the cruppers of Islam, 
Amur to the Niger, blew out its sour truth and its sand: 
How vultures, assured on their business of always retrieving 
The raw flesh by gamblers flung over the cliffs of the valley of diamonds, 
Had plentiful meats with their wonderful curry of gems 
Ferried up to their lords encamped on the valley’s rim. 


I have seen that valley and those tents 

And the vultures wheeling and diving, the vultures flying 
Up from the marshes of Moscow, the roofs of Peking, 

Up from the crags of Manhattan and London lanes, 

Also from Paris, Madrid, and the Rotterdam Rhine, 

From Cairo and Delhi, Johannesburg, Rome and Berlin: 
The tents of all cities and nations, the vultures in common, 
The red and the black and the white and the spectral wings, 
And, bait for the hobby of diamonds, raw flesh flung 

Out from the tents to the gouge and the gorge of that saturate canyon. 
Quiet me if you can, God’s mercy praying 

On those flung down—and in camps on the world’s rim. 


Aesthetics in Winter 


The very young poet, he told her: 

“None knows the red men of the desert sea-floor 

Nor more will know the men of Ch’u and T’ang. 
Your cactus pricks, your floods of Yang and Huang— 
Too far from here, this world, this year.” 

The very young poet, he told her. 


The very old poet, she showed me 
Azalea, crimson, and a scarlet holly; 
Window azalea in a wintry season. 


The very old poet, she told me: 

When Papago and Navajo shall run 

With mad Ch’u Yuan, serene Wang Wei together, 
Hearts swing by wits new-reined to common tether. 


The very old poet, she told me: 
“At this world’s curve, azalea bush and holly 
Bloom to a common sun. The Lord lives gaily.” 
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The Visible Signs 


The yellow mimosa, the purple heather 
Fall down in butterflies 
Of flowers slighter than breath 
In almost still air. 
My arm on the table it is 
Which makes them tremble; 
The run of time it is 
That makes them tremble: 
Pulse of a morning 
From everywhere. 


Who can be harmed by a nail-brassy clout of mimosa? 
Who will run wild from a red-purple, heather-launched spear? 
Preposterous weapons, transfigured to butterflies sliding 
In audible clefts through invisible air. 

My arm on the table it is, 

The run of time it is: 

Pulse of an evening 

From everywhere. 


The yellow mimosa, the purple heather: 
A wire and a dredge and the white hard fall 
Of a planet through arc and ellipse of the running and flying. 
My arm on the table it is 
And the morning and evening 
Substantial of motion; 
Motion: the cleft and the caul. 


The Function of Innocents 


Only the middling young will mock the children 
In love with immortal rabbits, impossible lambs 
And amiable bears all safe in the crayoned garden. 


Only the middling young will mock the old ones 
In love with the paragon men and incredible women 
Rinsed from the past and set neat in the crayoned garden, 


Out of the sog of the ditch, from the lone plane fallen, 
Papery cinder and smudge; but the ghost ascends, 
Travels unharmed on the glow of that far green garden. 


March, march, march 
Old mustached adolescent 
Drumming your seventy years 
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As the world’s tyrant, 
Scribbling each Easter black with a new crucifixion 
And scheming to crumple forever that crayoned garden. 


Here we stopped running and laughed 
At the puffing and rant of that whiskery adolescent 
Scratching his nails to grub graves for the millions of crayons 
While nevertheless and forever it sprouts: 
That deathless, infallible garden. 


Psalm To Be Recited in Cellars 


Great Father beyond the horizon of utmost light, 
Creator, dissolver, of galaxies, suns, and moons, 
Giver of seed and guardian of our souls 

In their free powers and magnet energies, 

Render us now the grace to bear your Christ 

Not only in warhead spews and obvious horrors, 
But more in these docile towns, submissive cities 
Where madness talks and madness is called wisdom, 
Where murder walks and murder is called kindness, 
Deceit called triumph, mercy called high treason, 
Where torture is dextrous and torture is called peace. 


Great Word beyond the horizon of utmost light 
Render us now the grace to bear your Christ 
Among academies where words are turned 

On clever wheels till all their shapes are lies, 
Among these glassy mills where men disdain 
The subtleties of words for grunts and screams 
And labor with great wires and gaudy screens 
To breed by choice and fear a tribe of fools 
Subscribed to schools where fuse-split words construct 
Your creatures into numbers, walking tools 
Chewing on noise and naked of a thought. 


Great Maker we have dismayed: therefore our shame, 
This new assault of shrewd barbarians, 

These brilliant brutes uprisen in our midst 

With knives and needles cozening our flesh 

So we shall scarce perceive the last deft twitch 

By which they skew the spirit and replace 

With smart alloys the workings of the soul. 

They steal our children, bind us in these cellars. 
Grant us one quickened will among our jailers, 
One ready man to learn your word and sign 

And we through him shall live to bear your Christ. 
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Great Word beyond the ridge of utmost light, 
Protagonist of your begotten souls, 

Here in this dark we pray for the tribe of fools 
And those wild men whose words are wired for lies 
And those gaunt women who corrupt our children 
And all who suffocate in search for Mars. 

Grant us a common will among ourselves 

To speak the word of Christ with our last breath 
That one may hear and so may dare inquire, 
Ambush the earth for meaning in our death, 

His memory so serve to bear your Christ. 


For John Holmes 


All that your book here holds is strangely mine 
Although 
Hearing the same 
Coming of death, running from death, 
I smooth the Chinese paper, save the shape 
Of Ibo legends, rummage tombs 
For pueblo homeliness in a gourd’s sound. 


Together we run with starfish, seaweed, tide, 
As hushing prows of boats through eelgrass go 
When eelgrass grew, before the sandflats fouled. 
We run with pebbles’ rote, with clipped vowels, 
March and September storms, the footsteps on 
Unnervous evening streets, the decorous wind 
In elms; recall the heartiest harshest smells 

Of back of the barn and solid pipe-smoke hung 
Over the stove on Sunday afternoons, 

Warm cinnamon morning kitchens, fishheads flung 
On dock-stench to the never-resting gulls; 

Also the tempted risk, deceptive snow, 

How on the hard-run sled the steel will clench 
And rip the mitten-moist finger. We who send 
Regards to God still try with our own hands. 


On our New England coast so close they come, 
The apple orchard and the granite split 
To off-shore islands, oriole and tern 
On their first wings ascend the self-same wind. 
Orchard-singer, sea-explorer meet 
As seasons meet the slow Atlantic sun. 
Here where long waves break, the seabird swoops 
And stops, the roseate tern alert; and plain 
And sweet to hear, she hears; and waits to hear again 
The mellow orchard voice she knows, 

Sad, strong, serene. 
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The City of This World 


For G. A. BorRGESE 


Let grave progression paced in common time, 
Undaunted burgess, be your praise, though less 
For current slights upon a sober rhyme 

And less than shall be yours if from the stress 

Of dastard centuries the pantomime 

Of death recede a space and from the press, 

The clack, and pulse of years one moment show, 
With Virgil and with Dante, you we know. 


Turn then the pacing time. Here Virgil stands 
Sorting the mid-sea’s wrack upon his gown; 
And Dante gathers, exiled, to his hands 

Lost polity of earth to heaven grown. 

Lost Mantua, lost Tuscany, the lands 

In loss retrieved are bred more true renown 

In dream of peace made whole; so now you rise 
From all world’s loss to risk the last emprise. 


One peace, one law, one world your heritage, 
The dream come never true but ever born, 
So more than true, the deathless personage 
Recusant ever, eluding pragmatic scorn. 
This madness and this patient pilgrimage 

Of exiles, still your choice, again forewarn 
Intrigue and armor of their mortal plight 
Who fend this phantom, unbegotten light. 


But turn the pacing time. Where here upheave 
The veriest solid earth, the chemic sea, 

The dreamed nine zones of franchise and relieve 
All government of grace or sin to be 

The split of zero, sundered past reprieve, 

In this electric roar, last anarchy, 

Shall not the deathless personage lie dead 

Whose breath was man’s own breath last forfeited? 


A Virgil’s dream still compassed solid hills, 

And Dante’s dream was still a city square. 

What risk is this which, while the vacuum spills 

To flaring rays and cracks the stuff of air, 

Proposes yet to order codicils 

Of a free will to earth burst otherwhere? 

You know. We know. With phantoms move your days. 
These words for you, your glory and your praise. 
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The Sound of Time Passing 


Chrysanthemum, the Greeks’ gold flower, prepares 
Its tense of petals yielded to the sun. 
The elms release their leaves. Resounding noon 
Strikes firm on readiness: the fall begun. 

Slash the stalks. Gather them in. 

Gather them in. Indoors. 


Chrysanthemum, far Asia’s festival: 

Scatter the petals soon. This rite confers 

Life, long life, a petal-fall of prayers. 

Strew west and east, autumnal almoners. 
Gather us in. Indoors. 


Here also through the tabled earth a thrust 
Of Easter spikes, by Indian summer sun 
Lured to a second coming. Hyacinth bloom. 
Through autumn mulch ascends the April norm. 
Trowel the earth. Cover the root. 
Gather us in. Indoors. 


Stratojet 


Long in the distance hangs the twisted stream, 
The mark of passing, trail of the jet-hurled plane. 
It hangs in space and drifts, drags on 

Into no vacuum, no unfilled nothing. 

Back, back, back the old, old track of eons 

Can never find the spool which winds these ribbons 
Nor forward dive attest the relay’s end. 


Of this world’s engine sorrow is the churning 
Though unspectacular to those who come 
Fatted with ignorance and brusque demands 
For silence or those baskets of prancing tunes, 
Confettis and gurgles. Take them. Though again 
And always the mesh of the gears, the magnet turns 
To comic madness, cosmic tautology crying 
For simple absurdities, any night’s brash loving, 
A giddy delirious tag of the unharmed children, 

But not this great space drifting 

With cipherless ribbons. 


Then 
Back, back, back the old, old track of eons 
Winding the spool beyond the moist white ribbons 
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And rising in relay forward beyond beyond 
I heard the voices 
Bearing confettis and gurgles and lamentations 
Into no vacuum, no unfilled nothing. 


Anniversary of the College 


What are you looking for now? The place is here. 
The brick and the ivy are adequate, also the elms, 
The lights every night at the gate, and the books well-housed, 
The flasks and the microscopes shining, the wires coiled, 
Twisted and braided to needles, will pierce or bind 
Refractory nuclei, patiently animate cells, 
Ready to slash and join, to search, to find 

What? The time? 
The court, the chapel, or these measured bells? 
But how shall we house, where shall we house our souls? 


You need not listen now. You have been told 

Poet as prophet is strictly out of date, 

Does not exist. It strictly is not done 

To rise before a crowd in a robe of words 

As Jeremiah, Isaiah once put on 

Or some old sibyl from the glaumy woods 

Sick with fermented notions. Something’s wrong. 
What? The time? 

That court, this chapel, or those bells? 

Where’s the wrong? Where was this wrong begun? 


You understand, of course, that I’m not here. 

A poet who talks to crowds does not exist. 

Therefore I’m free to set the vacant air 

In motion, to assault with long vibration 

The non-existent soul and the stuffed ear. 

I shall amuse myself with speculation 

Which you, not seeing me, will not attend. 
Pll talk 

Of woods you cannot see because of trees, 

Of time’s beginning and of this time’s end. 


There are the world’s first children. And one’s dead. 

His brother threw a rock and he stashed him in the head. 

Don’t look now. Bombs away. Roger. Lots more dead. 

We really crisp °em now. The evening paper’s read; 

And the fine smell of the excellent smoldering oil 

We have tugged and sucked from the earth and coddled and sludged 
Is an excellent drug. We sleep with our beautiful brag 
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For a cosy quilt 
Against the time and the marching wood. 
The children doze among the marching dead. 


Who put a hand to the lamps at night, who cut the wires? 
Who knocked the cupola off and singed the elms? 
Who smashed a tank on the May Queen’s throne 
And a hand grenade on the red plush chairs? 
Somebody else, of course. It always is. 
We never hated anyone much. We were moved to tears, 
Were very very good to our friends, we gave and gave, 
We spared a dime 
Against the time and the marching wood, 
But they didn’t say thanks when we said our prayers. 


What are you looking for now? The place is here. 

A most unreliable world in a very large space 

Where everything ends in a sputter of tired suns 

And nothing endures but the sign of God. What then? 

Curing the human soul with needles and pins 

In a strictly nuclear time-bomb after a ration 

Of flares and that wonderful oil on a whole battalion? 
Who’s afraid? 

By bombs or guns you’re just as dead. 

Would you risk a fear for the sign of God? 


You understand, of course, that I’m not here. 

A poet who speaks to crowds does not exist. 

Such poets are proscribed. They talk too much. 
They fetch up terrors plain and let them walk. 

They roar of the wrath of God and other trash 

We dump with tracts on souls to the city drain. 

But when the city’s gone as Troy was gone, 
Mohenjodaro, Ur of Chaldees, gone, 

As Knossus burned, as Anyang under sands, 

And when in time we dig them up again, 

It is that trash we hoard, the bronze, the shard 

With still live words. We twist our brains to read 
Who they, long gone, had loved, and what they said; 
And cherish poems most, the word-cut clay, 

The bamboo slat, the page in the driest tomb. 

Their poems talk of sorrow, wars, and friends, 

Of student days, long exiles, love and God. 

More cherished than round bronze mirrors, more than jade, 
More than a dragon hoard of inlaid rings, 

To find their words, the soul-stamp. Here: they said. 


Therefore I tell the air and the stuffed ear: 
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The ivy withers and the walls fall down, 

Come war, come wind, come hate and angry men. 
Nothing endures except the sign of God 

Set in the living soul which housed in love 
Endures the wrong which living souls began 

In the terrible will, the brag, and the hurled stone. 


Therefore to any ear which still may dare: 

Never pray God the enemy die soon 

But rather pray His will in love set down 

Its seed in you, that in the timeless sum 

Of what is grown within this space and time 

You may yourself have served, a shade and food, 
As you have here received. So there survive 

The veritable, resistant, invisible seed 

Unharmed, alive, as here to you is given 

To tend with thanks though every building sacked 
And cratered, wires yanked out, and books in flames 
Except the word, your word to others given. 

The word is love, God’s final memorandum. 


A House Called Magnolia 


DANIEL CURLEY 


HAT time my mother came 

down to see me graduate and 

to see the place I had known 

so well and so long was an anxious 

time for both of us. I felt that I had 

a lot to say to her just then, and I 

think she felt it too because she gave 

me every opportunity to say what 
I had to say in my own way. 

The best way I could think of was 
to take her on a big swing down 
through the country I knew as I 
knew no other country, not even 
the country she and I had known 
together. The rent of the car alone 
was going to run me at least ten dol- 
lars that I was going to need in New 
York while I was getting started, but 
I was glad to spend the money be- 
cause I had to show her something. 
I didn’t know then exactly what it 
was, and I still don’t know, but I 
thought I could show it even if I 
couldn’t say it. 

I can’t say I succeeded because all 
day I had the feeling that whatever 
it was I was trying to say wasn’t 
coming through. The magnolias 
were just gone by, and the cotton 
wasn’t very far along yet, and I had 
soon discovered that there wasn’t 
very much I could show my mother 
about dairy farms. Even the cardi- 
nal I pointed out my mother re- 
membered having seen once on a 
bird walk with her eighth grade 
class at home. She had, however, 
never seen two buzzards flop grudg- 
ingly off the carcass of a dog. That 
made an impression on her. I thought 
for a moment she was going to be 
sick. But we drove on rapidly and 
soon it was all cotton again. All day 


I was increasingly glad that I had 
saved Magnolia until the last. 

It was well into the evening when 
I turned off the highway onto the 
long rutted drive that led up to 
Magnolia, greatest of all the planta- 
tion houses left in that part of the 
state. We followed the winding pit- 
ted drive around the weed-choked 
pond and came out from behind a 
clump of trees. With great banners 
of sunset behind it, Magnolia stood 
at the top of the rise at the end of 
the road. 

“Lovely,” my mother said. I 
stopped the car and we simply sat 
and looked. She was clearly im- 
pressed again, and this time im- 
pressed in a way she had anticipated 
in the morning as we started out. 
Then she said, “Shall we go closer?” 

“T suppose so,” I said. As we drove 
closer and entered the shadow of the 
house, I could hear my mother suck 
in her breath sharply and let it out 
slowly like a low soft sigh. 

During the day I had once stopped 
to pretend to look at a tire while my 
mother got a good look at a shack 
close to the road. The shack was 
warped and weathered. It was a ter- 
rible gray. Windows broken. Boards 
hanging loose. Steps sagging. 

And so was Magnolia. 

However, we got out of the car. 
I had come too far now not to make 
an attempt to show this house which 
I knew was certainly everything that 
had made my mother gasp twice. As 
we stepped up on the porch, a tall 
thin man in sun tans came around 
from the side of the house and en- 
tered the porch from the end. He 
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walked lightly and noiselessly to- 
ward us. When he got closer I saw 
that he was wearing broken tennis 
shoes. His hair was salt and pepper, 
and his face was browned and 
cracked into that expression that 
serves Southern males for the greater 
part of their adult lives. “Welcome 
to Magnolia,” he said. 

I didn’t know what to say. “It was 
breathtaking,” my mother said, “‘as 
we came up the drive.” 

“In all my life,” the man said, “it 
has never let me down. If I have just 
walked down to the pond and right 
back, that first view is always the 
same.” 

“Magnificent,” my mother said. 

“By your accent you are not from 
this part of the country,” he said. 
“But I seem to have seen you before, 
= 


“Yes,” I said. I swallowed hard. I 
hadn’t realized how much I wanted 


him to remember. “I’ve been here 
a number of times with Judge 
Wilder.” 

“Of course,” he said. “Will you 
come in while the light holds?” 

“T live in his house,” I said. 

“Yes,” he said. “It comes back to 
me now. We have missed him of 
late.” 

“He doesn’t get around much 
since his accident,” I said. 

“I am sorry to hear it.” He led 
us into a parlor and indicated a 
ledger lying open on a desk. I leaned 
over to write our names. “Our fam- 
ilies have been friends and neighbors 
and comrades in arms for a hundred 
years,” he said. “In the first spring 
of the first cotton our families came 
here together.” 

“He has told me a lot about those 
times,” I said, feeling quite at ease 
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now and glancing at my mother to 
see if it was beginning to come 
through at last. 

“His infirmity becomes quite per- 
sonal,” he said. 

“As it well can under the circum- 
stances,” my mother said. “It is at 
once the pleasure and the pain of liv- 
ing in old established sections.” 

“Yes,” the man said. “And your 
section?” 

“Settled more than three hundred 
years,” my mother said. 

“Our families were in Charleston 
before they came here,” the man 
said. 

“And before that?” my mother 
said. 

“Lincolnshire,” the man said. I 
was still standing beside the desk in 
that museum-like room so full of 
bell glasses and glass cases that I 
scarcely dared move my hands. 

“Then our ancestors very likely 
fought each other in England,” my 
mother said. I flushed for I could 
think only of the other Civil War, 

“After three hundred years,” the 
man said, “having fought each other, 
particularly in another country 
from which we are now both exiled, 
makes for understanding.” He took 
my mother’s arm and conducted her 
out into the great hall. “Let us do 
the upper rooms while the light 
holds,” he said. 

We climbed the wide-sweeping 
stair into the upper dusk. The shag- 
gy skin of a huge bear hung on the 
wall opposite the head of the stair. 
“Shot on this land,” the man said, 
“while the house was building.” 
When we had climbed up to the sec- 
ond floor, the skin looked less huge 
although it was still much larger 
than I. It smelled rather musty. 
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We passed the doors of several bed- 
rooms. They were ordinary rooms 
and clearly in constant use, for the 
beds were carelessly made, and small 
things lay scattered about—shoes, 
magazines, glasses with spoons, a 
shirt on a chair, a dress on a bed. 
The man called our attention to a 
picture hung between two windows. 
At first I could make out only a 
white blur, but as I stepped closer 
he said, ‘““That white horse and the 
rider dressed in white took part in 
a famous race many years ago. This 
plantation was wagered against a 
street of houses in New Orleans. Our 
horse won, needless to say, and the 
house has never passed out of the 
hands of the family.” 

“It is like a story book,” my 
mother said with just enough em- 
phasis to let me know she was re- 
membering Gone with the Wind. 

“And this is the master bedroom.” 
He opened the door gently and laid 
a finger across his lips before he mo- 
tioned us to approach. Even then he 
allowed us only to cross the thresh- 
hold and stand inside the tall room. 
The light there was very good, for 
one side of the room was almost en- 
tirely window, great twelve-foot 
windows that came right down to 
the floor. In the room was only a 
huge four-poster bed with its bare 
poles looking for all the world like 
a ship tied up at dock and stripped of 
all its gear. From the haphazard ar- 
rangement of the covers on the bed 
I could make out at least six patch- 
work quilts mounded up. At first I 
thought the bed was empty, but at 
last I saw the top of a head with a 
few strands of very long white hair. 
As we stood quietly, there was a 
faint stirring of the covers and a 
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cough began, a small, hopeless, in- 
credibly aged cough. My mother 
moved as if to step forward, but the 
man had already turned toward the 
door as if anticipating our leaving. 

Once out in the corridor he stood 
beside the door for a moment as if 
listening to the muted cough. “‘The 
bed is the last of the really good 
pieces,” he said. “We were all born 
in it and God willing we will all die 
in it. She is the last of those who 
really saw the great men here in this 
very house, the giants.” The cough 
still went on as we passed down the 
corridor. 

The man took down a bottle 
from a shelf as he went and shortly 
stopped beside a ladder going up to 
a trap door. ““This looks like an ordi- 
nary decanter, doesn’t it?” He held 
out an ordinary-looking decanter. 

“Yes,” I said. 

“But note the rings around the 
neck,” he said, running his finger 
over three pronounced ridges on the 
neck of the bottle. 

“Ah,” my mother said. She bent 
forward for a good look. 

“It was the custom,” he said, “‘to 
keep track of the number of drinks 
by pouring the first round from the 
one ring decanter, the second round 
from the two ring, the third round 
from the three ring.” 

“How interesting,” my mother 
said. 

“Furthermore it was held to be an 
advantage to have the rings for grip- 
ping as the hand grew more un- 
steady, if you pardon the allusion, 
ma’am.” 

“T hope I’m never so drunk I can’t 
pour from any smooth-necked bot- 
tle,” I said. I was getting impatient 
with this tourist stuff. 
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“Or keep your car on the road,” 
my mother said. 

“They were real men in those 
days,” the man said. “They drank 
hard but it didn’t hurt them be- 
cause they worked hard too.” 

“I thought they were more of a 
leisure class,” I said. 

“In the same way that the men 
who run US Steel and General Mo- 
tors are leisure class,” my mother 
said. 

“Exactly,” the man said. “The re- 
sponsibility was terrific and a most 
self-sacrificing effort had to be made 
to render a strict account of the 
stewardship.” 

“Naturally,” my mother said. 

“If you feel able to climb the lad- 
der, you will be able to see the land 
they once worked,” the man said. I 
wondered whether I should go up 
and leave my mother there or pre- 
tend to have no desire to see. It 
didn’t at once occur to me that I 
wasn’t being consulted. 

“T haven’t traveled a thousand 
miles to be stopped by a ladder,” my 
mother said. The man sprang up the 
ladder and opened the trap. He 
climbed on up through the shaft of 
dust-filled light into the room above. 

My mother spoke softly to me. “Is 
there a charge for going through the 
house?” 

“Yes,” I said. 

“Have you given him money?” 
she said. 

“No,” I said. 

““How will you do it?” she said. 

“Wait,” I said, although I was 
hard put to wait myself. That part 
of the protocol I knew letter-per- 
fect. The man appeared again at the 
top of the ladder, reaching down to 
encourage my mother to climb. She 
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climbed slowly and steadily. I fol- 
lowed close behind but she didn’t 
need my help. 

As I stuck my head up through 
the trap I felt the warm close air 
and smelled the dusty smell of sum- 
mer attics at home. The cupola 
seemed not to have been invaded for 
a long time, so it had quite a differ- 
ent quality from the rest of the 
house. 

The man turned slowly and looked 
out of one after another of the four 
windows. “All this,” he said. ““Where 
the town is. The lumber mill. The 
cotton gin. All those small farms. 
From the river—” he gestured to- 
ward a distant line of black trees— 
“to the mountain.” Great blazes of 
light on the mountain seemed to in- 
dicate the windows of houses re- 
flecting the setting sun. ““And from 
a river you can’t see to a road that 
no longer exists.” As he spoke we all 
three of us turned slowly around like 
figures on a clock—not one of those 
clocks where the figures just move 
out and back but like the clock in 
Herald Square where two bronze 
men appear to beat alternate strokes 
on a bell to tell the hour. We moved 
like those men who appear to have 
independent action, but actually are 
governed by one mechanism, not like 
those others which are mounted on 
one platform and don’t even appear 
to have independent action. 

“Magnificent,” my mother said. I 
wanted to ask him how much land 
still went with the house and what 
had happened to the rest, but I 
couldn’t do it. 

The sun went down into the earth 
like a hot penny into butter. The 
man turned from the west window, 
and reversing our order of preced- 
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ence we went silently back down 
the ladder. 

Out again on the wide porch in 
the surprising light of evening, we 
stood quietly but not easily, for the 
time had come for me to begin the 
gambit that would clearly establish 
my knowledge of the inner working 
of things. To me knowledge of this 
gambit was better than knowledge 
of the house and the land. It was 
better and more valuable than all 
the courses at the University. It was 
even better than having my mother 
there, but at the same time it was 
worthless unless she was there to 
see it. 

“A beautiful house,” I said. I was 
lying. To me it was unpainted, dirty, 
dark, and filled with ragged quilts. 

“Tt has been called one of the fin- 
est of its sort,” the man said. 

“A very fine sort,” my mother 
said. She had no way of knowing it, 
but what she said worked perfectly 
into the pattern. 

“I had never before seen it at 
this hour,” I said. That was Judge 
Wilder’s remark. At whatever time 
of day we came, he said the same 
thing. We never went into the house 
but sat on the porch or around back 
under some trees, and looking off 
over the rolling land he always said 
it while he and the man nodded 
slowly together. On my own I added, 
“It has a kind of special magic.” 

“It is always satisfying to show a 
treasure to those who appreciate it.” 

“Thank you,” my mother said. 

“It is hard to show proper appre- 
ciation for what you have given us 
today,” I said. 

“Nothing,” the man said. Until 
now he had been cautious, fearful 
that my moves might be simply ac- 
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cidental, but now he relaxed and fol- 
lowed easily, almost automatically, 
the steps of the formula. “It is I 
who must regret not being able to 
show my appreciation of your un- 
derstanding.” 

“Ts not understanding given and 
received,” my mother said, “‘the fin- 
est sort of appreciation?” I thought 
for a moment she had ruined every- 
thing. I was completely at a loss, but 

tire man was equal to the situation. 

He kissed my mother’s hand. 

I’m damned if I know how he got 
her hand or how she yielded it. I’m 
sure she never had her hand kissed 
before. I certainly admired him for 
that. On impulse, usually drunken, 
I have attempted to kiss the hand, 
but I have always fumbled and the 
hand has been stiff or else it has 
clutched mine so passionately that I 
could do nothing. 

“That is indeed the soul of civi- 
lized behavior,” he said, “but there 
are certain amenities involved in our 
traditional hospitality.” 

“We couldn’t dream of inconven- 
iencing you, sir,” I cried. 

“T insist,” he said. “But what am 
I saying? I was just explaining to 
you that I could not extend the 
courtesy of the house.” 

“Have no regret,” I murmured. 

“Just before you came I discov- 
ered that we were out, absolutely 
out, of whiskey.” The play was al- 
most completed but I knew that I 
must not be too precipitate, so I re- 
mained silent for the proper mo- 
ment of sadness. “I had just sent a 
boy—he was not yet out of sight 
when you drove up—down to the 
bottoms to our private still. It will 
be at least an hour before he can 
return. In the meantime you must 
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be deprived of the rights of guests.” 
He looked so incredibly mournful at 
this point that for a moment I found 
it hard to believe that he knew as 
well as I did what I was going to 
say. 
“If you will permit it, sir,” I said. 
“What is this?” he said listlessly 
from the very depths of melancholy. 

“T hardly dare presume,” I said. 

“In the face of my failure as a 
host,” he said, “one may very well 
presume.” 

“T see I have offended you,” I said. 

“Forgive me,” he said. “I meant 
no offense.” 

“Nor I,” I cried. “What I was 
about to suggest,” I said with an in- 
genuous rush of good feeling, “‘was 
that I happen to have some whiskey 
in the car—” I allowed my voice to 
trail off as if abashed at my own for- 
wardness. 

His face shadowed and lightened. 
“In the name of hospitality I ac- 
cept,” he said. 

I ran to the car for the whiskey, 
and then he took it into the house 
while my mother and I sat on the 
sagging step. “Is this how you were 
going to handle it?” my mother said. 

“This is how it is handled,” I said. 

“If you had given him the money, 
he would have been able to buy 
food,” she said. 

“Not by bread alone shall man 
live,” I said. And I had her there. 
I had her there. It was as if I had 
finally said what I had been trying 
to say all day. I had found my shib- 
boleth and I was at last released from 
my labor. It is nice to think I once 
thought the world so easy. 

We stayed for the one drink that 
protocol demanded and then left 
him for his personal use what solace 
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was left in the bottle although judg- 
ing from the drink he passed me 
there must have been very little. As 
we were leaving he drew us around 
to the shaded side of the house and 
from the low branch of a great mag- 
nolia picked one last perfect blos- 
som. He gave it to my mother, who 
cradled it in her cupped hands and 
inhaled the heavy scent as one might 
approach a rare brandy—and yet it 
was more like a priest sniffing the 
sacrificial wine. 

“J had hoped—” my mother said. 
“But it seemed so late after I got 
here—and now—” She stopped try- 
ing and let it trail off into silence. I 
was too embarrassed to speak. The 
man said nothing but kissed her 
hand again with the same magnifi- 
cent finesse and handed her into the 
car. We drove off without another 
word and without looking back. My 
mother sat stiffly with the flower 
Seen in her hands resting in her 
ap. 

My mother was quiet for a long 
time as we drove on in the darkness 
which was by now complete. In fact 
she only said one thing all the way 
back to the city. We were passing 
through a small town and I had to 
stop for a red light, so I took my 
eye off the road long enough for a 
good look at her. She was just sit- 
ting there staring ahead. The mag- 
nolia was still cradled in her lap, but 
I could see by the light of the street 
light that it was already blotched 
and brown. When she became aware 
that I was watching her, she made 
a visible effort. “The julep cups were 
sterling silver,” she said. “Not by 
bread alone shall man live.” I don’t 
know whether she knew it or not, 


but I think she had me there. 


Variation on Pastorial Theme 


Learned from the Old Masters 


Don GEIGER 


May calls again, but Herrick’s dead. 
The sun Donne scolded’s red as blood. 
What matters it that I may learn 

A bit of what did them no good? 


Nature takes us when it will. 

O I must teach my heart and head, 
Like them whose art told love or hate 
Of Nature, and who now are dead. 


Nature takes us when it will. 

But poets last a time, some say. 

Gray’s country bumpkins could not save 
More than a plot, but that saved Gray. 


. Is Gray, who once was face and eyes, 
That now is sockets in a bone, 
Then better off than those who lie 


Prostrate around his poet’s throne? 
Pp 


No, letters kneel against the page 
As sculptured tombs remark a field; 
A smart and orderly account 

Is all that tombs or paper yield. 


But in this latter, some hope lies: 
If Nature takes us when it will 
Then we are not responsible 

For quotas Nature has to fill; 


And we a record for our graves 
May make of happiness and thrill, 
That cannot come to him who has 
A daily quota he must fill. 


Old May, who’s forced to call glad lads, 
As weary shepherds call blithe sheep, 
Must envy their frivolity. 

His future is his past to weep. 
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And Sun, who washes gratefully 

Each night, is turned from bed to reel 
Toward the red Day where he must work: 
That slaughter house, with its timed squeal. 


So, leaping lads, like rams we'll lead 
Who poets are; and let us thrill 
Down all the ways that Nature herds, 
Nature that takes us when it will. 


Egyptienne 


CHARLES EpwarpD EATON 


In the autumn of her golden dress 

She makes a truce with every season; 

Only the warring and the wearers of distress 

Would think to ask the reason 

Of her who wraps her body all in gold 

As though some joy or grief were worth the precious fold. 


These hands, these eyes, the light and dark of parting, 
Now tranquil in the gilded weather, 

Wait for mummy-wrap of light, 

Swathe on swathe, as though she knew not whether 
This sealing of her heart were thwarting 

A more than willing, hasty, yielding to the night. 


But stil? who knows what image that she bears, 
Dark or radiant in the mind’s alcove, 

An icon worshipped as the flesh and soul? 

So now, with dying in the air, she wears, 

To honor those who love remembered love, 

The golden sheen of one who once was whole. 


Perhaps she loved the youngest of the oldly young, 

And he and all the years have taught her more about, 

As though love spoke a dying tongue, 

Peace without a victory or rout. 

So there, in gold, with nothing else beyond her to be bound, 
She dreams the winding hours, the golden sun about her wound. 
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The Deathless Ones 


ELEANOR GLENN WALLIS 


They have vanished, the immortal horses of Achilles, 
Have left no trace behind 
Save hoof-marks on the pages of great Homer 
Who was blind. 


Sired by the Westwind, foaled by that winged harpy 
Podarge, the wilful one, 
They were yoked to the chariot of Patroklos 
By Automedon. 


Their running-mate, the mortal steed Pedasos, 
Met that day a fatal thrust 
By the shoulder wound that threw him from his traces 


To the dust. 


Though Pedasos died of spear-thrust and Patroklos 
In his own blood bathed, 
Xanthos, Balios, the immortal horses, 
Went unscathed. 


But they sorrowed for the slaying of Patroklos, 
Each with lowered head 
As great tears fell from the eyes of these Immortals 


For the dead. 
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The Stair 


GERTRUDE CLAYTOR 


The stair is curved, the railing high, 
And through the window overhead 
The sky comes in, the evening sky, 
Or with the dawn shows red. 


The stair is long, the spiral way 
Is choked with shadows night and day. 


The spooned-out step before the bend, 
The middle landing and the end 
Are tributes to the dead. 


I see a woman touched with gray, 
Who leans against the wall; 

I see a lad that cannot play, 

I hear a weak voice call. 


“Go up, go up,” my little lad, 

“Your toys are in a row. 

Come toward the earth O woman gray, 
Touch grass before you go, 

For there are open ways untrod 

That you may never know.” 


The stair is long, the spiral way 
Is choked with shadows night and day. 


A barrier rose they dared not pass, 
Though many a thought and many a prayer 
Has breathed against the glass. 


The stair is deik the spiral way 
Is thick with shadows night and day. 


“Go up, go down; repeat, repeat!” 
As sharp as frozen rain 
I hear the shuffling of the feet 


That move, and move in vain. 


But some leave hollows in the steps 
They will not climb again. 
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Not Wholly Taken 


JoHN DiLLon HusBanD 


Now in the beach’s litter the haunted children fling their skeletons, 
The pelican’s golden iris catches in sun, 

Circles in watchful flame. 

The gull motions the easy air, will fall 

Filled with a simple purpose into the morning sea. 


The cries of gulls, the children’s voices, rise, 
Hang in the sun’s web, shine like shells 
In the ragged tidal sand. 


I am compelled to recollection by sea sounds, by the sea’s silences, 
By the sharp chimera of stars in the phosphor sea. 
Driven by salt wind the tedious mind grows silver sharp, 
Holds and clutches against night’s focus of fear 
The poinsettia flare of the sun rising 
Over water no longer perilous, where the lonely ghost face 
peers no more under my lids. 


Nothing is wholly taken that seaward turns. 

It is held in the sea’s suspension, 

Drowned in time and sent in purple currents 

To rise naked and shining on the red sands of strangers’ beaches. 
Tonight from the chinaberry coast to the sinking Cornwall sand 
The huge arc will shift, will turn, will send 

Moon-compelled your spindrift phrase, 

The ghost-face moving in the wind’s tide 

Will pass in distance, be caught in the flash of silver fish, 

Scatter in luminous foam on the fictive beach. 


Nothing is wholly taken by the sea. 
The unsubstantial face, the eyes buried in shadow, 
The speaking mouth tell still for me the turning count of time. 
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The Houri-Hour 


CHARLOTTE MARLETTO 


couch of copper hair 

I have spread with my sun 
hennaed with my heart 

and laid as comfort 

my lids indigoed and waiting . . . 
doves and small ptarmigan 
plumped with spices 

lay bowled in alabaster arms. . . 


hours I hold like ripe figs 
fingered for the plucking 
to coax away the dial 
before hot silk purple splits 
to honied moon. . 


bandore strung bandoline anointed 
I weave the capture of your homing 
and prow my foaming breast 
shoreward from the sea 

(it is she who would but drown 
you—that other love— 


and give you back to pleasure-pain) .. . 


now comes wind 

my thrust of song and fragrance 
to take your sail 

to sphere your welcome white 
and cincture fast 

this night-closed lentile pod 

to joy. 


